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we College 


| A High Grade College for Women. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
“The College with the Plus Sign” 
Thorough instruction; Christian influ- 
ence. 

Aim: The development of Christian 
womanhood for living and serving. 
Curriculum: Embraces every phase of 
preparation for meeting the oppor- 
tunities and demands of modern life: 
Christian Women for Christian Serv- 


ice. 
Climatic conditions unexcelled. 
Socia] and Religious privileges add to 
the attractiveness of the Institution. 
Rates exceedingly reasonable. 
For catalogue write, 


THE PRESIDENT, 
Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 

















‘THE WORLD-WIDE 
REVIVAL PRAYER 
MOVEMENT 


ITS PURPOSE: 


To unite all who believingly pray for 
this blessing, and to add such as may 
catch the vision. 


FREE GIFTS 


Through the generosity of Dr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Woods, large quantities of 
several specially chosen books have 
been distributed free to Missionaries 
and other Christian workers, at home 
and abroad. Of these books supplies 
of some are still available. They will 
be sent, free of all cost, to applicants, 
while the supplies last. 


THE HALF CAN NEVER BE TOLD 


A Record of Revivals and Answered 
Prayer 
Compiled by Grace W. Woods 

Over 120,000 of this stirring book 
have been distributed, in response to 
applications. It is a trumpet call to 
renewed prayer, an unfolding of the 
goodness of God in response to His peo- 
ple’s petition; an encouragement to all 
those who are disheartened; and a mes- 
sage to stimulate every Christian to in- 
creased prayer and strengthened faith. 


REVIVALS: HOW PROMOTED 
By Thomas Payne 

A trumpet call to gospel service by 
one who has had a long, varied and 
successful career as an evangelist. An 
invaluable book for all who long for 
: Revival of the work of the Holy 
pirit. 


“GRACE ABOUNDING” 
By John Bunyan 





To Missionaries on Active Service in 
the Foreign Field 

Dr. and Mrs. Woeds are offerine, 
free of all charge, a copy of C. H. 
Spurgeon’s “Morning and Evening Daily 
Readings,” a book which has been of 
help to thousands. Its devotional char- 
acter is unique, and its daily use can- 
not fail to strengthen Christian life. 

oreign Missionaries are invited to 
apply for this gift without delay. It 
iS given in the earnest hope that each 
recipient will endeavour to read the 
daily portions throughout the year. 

In the circulation of the above books 
Dr. and Mrs. Woods have but one ob- 
ject in view—the advance of the King- 
dom of Christ and the hastening of a 
Worldwide Revival. Each book is free, 
oy no charge is made for postage. 

ll applications should be made to: 


THE EDITOR—“THE LIFE OF 
FAITH” 





| 24-25 Paternoster Row, 


London, E. C. 4, England 
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His Resting Place 


The Lord has many hearts in 
which He can work, but few in 
which He can rest. 

“Arise, O Lord, into thy resting- 
place.”—2 Chron. 6:41. 


Give me a restful heart, my God, 
Not just for me; 

But make my heart a resting-place, 
Dear Lord, for Thee, 


A place where Thou canst in this 
world 
Of rush and care 
Draw hither, finding in my heart 
A house of prayer. 


A spot like Bethany of old, 
Sacred and sweet, 
Where I have learned to choose the 
better part— 
At Jesus’ feet. 


—Evangelical Christian and 
Missionary Witness. 


—Oo-—- 


It was a favorite saying of Fran- 
cis of Assisi, that What a man is in 
the sight of God, that and only that, 
that, and nothing else, he really is. 
Now, riches are unquestionably a 
great hindrance in the way of our 
seeing ourselves as God sees us. Our 
surroundings and belongings and 
possessions have so much to do with 
the estimate that people in general 
form of us, we are so much in the 
habit of hearing the worth of men 
gauged by their wealth, rather than 
by their worthiness, by their goods, 
rather than by their goodness, that 
to set everything aside and to con- 
sider what we actually are in the 
sight of Him who judgeth not accord- 
ing to the appearance, calls for an 
effort greater than most men are 
willing or able to make—W. R. 
Huntington. 


—_——?0-—— 


“God will not look you over for 
medals, degrees, and diplomas, but 
for scars.” 


—o—- 


NOTHING Is LOsT 


Nothing is lost. The drop of rain 
Which falls in silence to the 
ground 
Abideth still; its life is found 
Transfigured in the golden grain. 


Nothing is lost. The lowly flower 
Which grows unnoticed by the way 
Lives well in praising, through its 

day, 

The God who made it by His power. 


Nothing is lost. The falling tear, 
The word of comfort, lightly given, 
Shall still abide in yonder heaven 

When earth’s rich fruitage shall ap- 

pear. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark, 
in New Outlook. 
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The Missionary's 


Life Saver 


FOr over fifty years, the Mission- 
ary’s best source of supplies— 
merchandise of every character—has 
been Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago. 


In addition to low prices, high 
quality and a selection from 30,000 
items, accredited Missionaries are 
granted 10% discount on all orders, 
of $50.00 or over, selected from our 
export catalogue. 


Write TODAY for our newest FREE 
catalogue for 1929, No. 110. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Missionary Bureau, Chicago, U. S. A. 























‘“ }4 ”% Communion 

The Sanitary” Communic” Cups 

Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
The in- 
d i vid- . 
ual Fe 
c o m-@ 
munion SZ 
s ervice 
per 
mits an impressive ceremony. 

SENT FOR TRIAL. 

We introduced individual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). 
We make the finest quality of beauti- 
ful polished trays and supply thousands 
of satisfied congregations. Send for list 
of these churches and Free Catalog 
with quotations. 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 

50C-57 Street Rochester, N Y.. 


























The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and 
helpers for educational institutions— 
private, public and denominational— 
and assists trained, capable teachers 
and other workers to larger fields of 
service. Also secures positions for 
Church workers as educational director, 
secretary, etc. Trained teachers, pas- 
tors’ assistants and qualified matrons 
greatly needed. The Bureau is in no 
sense a commercial organization, Serv- 
ice free to institutions and churches 
and at three-fifths of usual charge to 
teachers and workers. 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 























The Westminster Service Bureau 


affiliated with the Westminster Teach- 
ers’ Bureau, can put Churches and In- 
stitutions in touch with pastor’s assist- 
ants, directors of religious education or 
young people’s work, secretaries, and 
other helpers—giving full information 
concerning either men or women of 
character, training and ability. You 
will not be flooded with applications. 
The Bureau is in no sense a commercial 
organization. Service free to churches 
and institutions at three-fifths the usual 
charge to workers and teachers. 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 



























































Do You Enjoy a New Good Book? 








TRY ONE OF THESE 


JUST AMONG FRIENDS 
By Geo. Matthew Adams 


If you know a friend who needs heartening and 
cheering and who would from time to time read 
a few pages of wholesome, friendly chats about 
the things and experiences with which one is 
concerned day by day, send that friend a copy 
of this book. These intimate—but not too inti- 
mate—short talks are exactly what he needs to 
help him think through many of his troublesome 
problems. The book is human, wholesome, 
friendly and reverent. Price, $1.50. 


“WELL NIGH FIFTY YEARS AT THE 
SUPERINTENDENT’S DESK” 


By J. R. Pepper 


The purpose of this book is not so much edu- 
cational as inspirational. In it the Sunday-school 
superintendent will come in contact with a live 
wire in the Sunday-school business. John R. 
Pepper, of Memphis, Tenn., has been known for 
half a century as one of the most successful 
Sunday-schoo] superintendents anywhere, and in 
this book he, so to speak, prints himself. The 
book is a response to hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of requests for the numerous methods and 
plans of work, and specimens of printed matter 
used in Mr. Pepper’s school. 

The ordinary superintendent, reading this book, 
will be encouraged to say, “If Pepper did these 
things, maybe I can do them, too.” 

And if your Sunday-school superintendent needs 
more enthusiasm, is getting in a rut, ought to 
be “pepped up,” put into his hands “Well Nigh 
Fifty Years at the Superintendent’s Desk,” and 
we predict that if it does not make an altogether 
new man out of him, it will certainly encourage 
and stimulate the old man,—R. A. Lapsley. 


THE GREAT EMPIRE OF SILENCE 
By R. M. Bartlett 


A plea for man to seek that divine source of 
quiet which will feed and discipline the mind, 
and bring new hope and peace to the heart. 
These are inspirational essays, especially appro- 
priate to the Resurrection season, based on three 
significant experiences of Jesus—Silence, Suffer- 
ing. and Sacrifice. Made in gift style. Price, 
$1.25. 


THE BIBLE AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
By W. L. Lingle, D. D., LL. D. 

Each Christian will be vitally interested in this 
new comprehensive study of Social Problems of 
today. It discusses the social evil of the people 
in the time of Christ; God’s ideal and Christ’s 
teachings; conditions today, and how we, as 
Christians, should meet them. It will be a pleas- 
ure to read this book, as it is written in Dr. 
Lingle’s easy, interesting way. Price, $1.75. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION 
By John Baillie, M. A., Litt. D. 


A new and important book by the author of 
the volume, “The Roots of Religion in the Human 
Saul,” which many will remember as an able 
and scholarly book. This new book is designated 
as “An introductory study of theological prin- 
ciples.” Dr. Baillie says he had two purposes in 
preparing this book—first, to set forth a true 
theory of religion, and, second, offering to stu- 
dents the completest possible guidance through 
the winding labyrinths both of historical opinion 
and of contemporary literature on the subject. 
It is a large book of nearly 500 pages, splendidly 
printed, substantially bound, and contains com- 
plete table of contents and index of authorities 
quoted. Price, $4.00. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS 
AWAKENING 


By E. T. Clark, S. T. D., LL.D. 


A study of various types of religious experi- 
ences during the past quarter of a century, made 
first-hand. The publishers claim that it is the 
first book of its kind published in twenty-five 
years, and that it is far superior to its predeces- 
sors in the extensiveness of its data, in gather- 
ing which the author was assisted by sixty pro- 
fessors in as many institutions of learning. It is 
a valuable source book for psychologist, teacher, 
religious worker, preachers, etc. It contains 
numerous charts, tables of summaries, diagrams, 
etc., and has both contents and index, with a 
carefully selected bibliography. An unusually 
handsome book, printed on heavy paper, in large 
type, has wide margins for notes, and is beau- 
tifully bound. Uncut edges. Price, $2.50. 


THE INEVITABLE CHRIST 
By Rev. J. D. Jones, D. D. 


Contains sixteen brilliant sermons on the pres- 
ent-day message of Christ. Dr. Jones is one of 
the master preachers of Great Britain, and this 
new volume of his sermons will prove to be an 
inspiration and a tonic to any minister. His 
technique is that of the master from every stand- 
point, and his sermons are charged with swift 
currents of meaning that burn the messages into 
the hearts of his readers. Price, $2.00. 


THE BOOK IN THE LIGHT OF ITS BOOKS 
By William Ray Dobyns, D. D. 

The purpose of this study is to give the student 
a comprehensive knowledge of the Bible. This is 
to be done by a view of the books according to 
their classification, yet in such way as to show 
the unity of the whole. Each book is discussed 
as a unit, its relation to its own group, and its 
relation to the whole Bible. Price, $1.75. 


Order from 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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SURVEY > 
WEEK 


A week set aside by the General Assembly in which each 
church is requested to make a thorough canvass in interest of 
the Church Magazine—THE PRESBYTERIAN SurRVEY. 





WHEN IS IT? 

The date is May 5-12. The time to get ready for it is right 
now. 
WHERE IS IT? 


In every Southern Presbyterian church. 
WHY IS IT? 


Its purpose is to place THE PRESBYTERIAN SurvEY in Every 
Home of the Church, so that all Southern Presbyterian may read 
and be intelligent about the affairs of their Church. 


WHO CONDUCTS IT? 
7g « The Woman’s Auxiliary, under the leadership of the 
Secretary of Literature. The responsibility, however lies 
with every pastor, every church officer, and every indivi- 
dual member of the Church. 


VERA O. Hite. 
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A California Subscriber— 

Please send me an extra copy. There are some articles in it that 
I want for my scrap book. The articles in the “Survey” whether original 
or selected are fine. 


Miss Margaret Engle, Field Secretary for the Assembly’s Training School 
—From Agnes Scott College. 

Thank you very much for the December, January and February 
copies of the “Survey”. They have added at least 50%, to the value of 
cur Young People’s Group Study. I also wish to add iny appreciation of 
those recently sent to our Librarian. I notice the students are reading 
them. 
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The Thirty-Sixth Session 


of the Foreign Mission Conference 


of North 


America 


By EGBERT W. SMITH, D. D. 


Executive Secretary of Foreign Missions 


OMPARATIVELY few people are aware that 
C for thirty-six years the Secretaries, Treasurers, 

and members of the Foreign Mission Boards of 
the United States and Canada have been meeting every 
year for joint study and discussion of all the various 
phases of their mighty task. Printed annual reports 
of all these studies and discussions are preserved by 
each Board. Thus from the constant focussing of the 
judgment and experience of all upon the problems of 
each, Foreign Mission administration has largely be- 
come, as respects all its major policies, an exact science. 
It uses only the methods and proceeds only on the 
lines, that long and varied experience and the pro- 
tracted study of hundreds of experts have shown to 
be the wisest and best. The churches, therefore, have 
good grounds for believing that their Foreign Mission 
gifts are judiciously administered. 


To secure the fullest, freest, most penetrating study 
and interchange of experience and opinion, the ses- 
sions of the Conference are private. Only those hold- 
ing credentials from their Boards, including the 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions, and tickets 
based thereupon, are admitted. 


_ The Conference this year was held January 14-18, 
in one of the large rooms on, the ballroom floor of the 
Hotel Statler, in Detroit, Mich. It was attended by 
some 375 delegates. Our Church was represented 
by Miss Janie McGaughey, Assistant Superintendent 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Dr. J. I. Vance, Chairman 
of our Foreign Mission Committee, Dr. J. P. Mc- 
Callie, member of our Foreign Mission Committee 
and Chairman of its Sub-Committee on Fields, and the 
Executive Secretary. Our Church was honored by the 
election at the preceding Conference of Dr. Vance to 
be Chairman of the Conference of 1929. His wise 
and genial guidance of its sessions was no small fac- 


tor in the extraordinary interest and success of the 
Conference. 


The main feature of the Conference, as decided 


in advance by the Committee of Arrangements, was 
the prayerful consideration of the spiritual experi- 
ences developed, and the conclusions reached, by the 
Jerusalem Council, that memorable gathering of 240 
delegates, representing 50 nations, which for two weeks 
last April on the Mount of Olives gave themselves to 
prayer and the facing of the world-task committed 
by our Saviour to His disciples. 

The outstanding address of the first two days was 
that of Dr. Robert E. Speer, on “The Christian Mes- 
sage,” as phrased and issued by the Jerusalem Coun- 
cil. Indescribably heartening it is in this day of 
widely heralded change and uncertainty to know that 
those 240 leading Christian representatives of nearly 
every nation on earth declared unanimously, with not 
even one dissenting voice, that the heart of the Chris- 
tian message is “Jesus Christ, God incarnate, rec- 
onciling the world to Himself by the Cross, bearing 
for them the burden of sin, and through His suffer- 
ing and death, His resurrection and exaltation, and by 
the mission of the Holy Spirit, bringing forgiveness of 
sin, and revealing the fullness of the living God and 
His boundless love toward us.” 


With apostolic power, Dr. Speer enforced the fact 
that the one message, displacing and superseding all 
non-Christian systems, the one source of spiritual life 
to men everywhere, is not any new message, but the 
same old message that Paul proclaimed and that all 
our missionaries are proclaiming today, the message 
embodied in Him who alone is “The Way and the 
Truth and the Life.” In closing, Dr. Speer said he 
would sum it all up in one mighty declaration of Scrip- 
ture, “Jesus Christ, THE SAME yesterday, today, and 
forever.” 

Personally I rejoice that this note was struck with 
such commanding force at the very opening of the 
Conference and by one who had been an official mem- 
ber of the Jerusalem Council. The impression has 
been industriously broadcast from various sources, and 
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especially by one liberal journal of wide circulation 
among ministers, that the Jerusalem Council called 
for a radical change in missionary principles and prac- 
tice. An utter mistake. It simply crystallized into 
recommendations what has been for years the policy 
of all first-class Foreign Mission Boards, and put a 
fresh accent on needs already widely recognized. An 
illustration of this appeared at the closing session as 
the Conference’s “recommendations” were being pre- 
sented. When the reader came to the one urging spe- 
cial emphasis on the “new” relation between the older 
Western churches and the younger mission churches, 
a delegate rose to say that there was absolutely noth- 
ing “new” in this relation, and that another word 
should be substituted. By unanimous vote the change 
was immediately made. 

A fascinating address on ‘Meeting Current Objec- 
tions to Foreign Missions’”’ was made by Rev. E. 
Stanley Jones, a man I had long desired to see and 
hear. His two books, “The Christ of the Indian Road” 
and “Christ at the Round Table” merit in my judg- 
ment the widest reading on account of the emphasis 
they put on Christ as Himself the sum and substance, 
the center and the circumference, of the missionary’s 
message. I was not disappointed in him. His features 
are strong, clear-cut, refined. His expression is sym- 
pathetic, winning, intelligent, scholarly. Though his 
manner of speaking was conversational yet his thought 
and language were admirably precise, compact, and 
forceful, as he discussed the popular criticisms of 
Foreign Missions. 

Mr. C. H. Fahs, Director of the Missionary Re- 
search Library, made a remarkable report on “Trends 
in Foreign Mission Giving.” He showed to the eye 
by graphs the trend of Foreign Mission contributions 
during recent years in 16 Protestant denominations. 
In nearly all of them a marked decline was notice- 
able, but we Southern Presbyterian delegates were 
gratified to see that our denomination’s showing was 
among the very best of the whole 16. The falling off 
in the case of the great majority is no doubt due partly 
to the attacks on Foreign Missions that have been so 
frequent of late in secular magazines and in at least 
one religious journal, and partly to the fact that Chris- 
tianity itself is under the most searching fire it has 
known for a hundred years. Of the final outcome we 
have not a shadow of doubt. But it certainly be- 
hooves all believers in Christ and His Great Com- 
mission to meet the crisis by redoubling their mis- 
sionary labors, prayers, and gifts. 

The second afternoon was devoted to five sectional 
meetings for study and discussion of the five great 
topics, religious education, race relations, rural life, 
industry, and home cultivation. 

The second evening was given to addresses on 
Africa. The most interesting was by a Southern Negro, 
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Rev. Dr. J. W. Holley, head of a Negro school in the 
South. Accompanied by his wife, he had been sent 
by the Northern Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board 
as one of its representatives at the great Congo and 
West Africa Jubilee Conference which met at Kinshasa 
last September and which was so interestingly described 
in the February Survey, by Mrs. DeLand and Miss 
Virginia Allen, who were two of our representatives 
at this African Conference. As every reading person 
knows, it has long been the custom of a large class 
of writers to belabor indiscriminately the slave-holders 
of the South for what they call the “bestializing” in- 
fluence of Southern slavery upon the Negro. We dc 
not for a moment justify slavery. Far from it. Yet 
one fact these critics seem utterly ignorant of.° It is 
this. American slavery, under God, rescued the Negro 
from a native environment vastly more “bestializing” 
than the average environment he found in this country 
As a rule, with every abatement made for the evils 
of slavery, it greatly improved his condition physically, 
mentally, socially, morally, and spiritually, over what 
it had been in Africa. Students of African missions 
have long been aware of this fact. Yet it was pleasing 
to a son and grandson of saintly and now sainted slave- 
holders to hear Dr. Holley declare before the Detroit 
Conference that after seeing the primitive state of his 
African ancestors he thanked God for slavery. 

A striking address was that of Mr. Stanley High on 
“Interpreting Missions to Young People.” Addresses 
by Dr. K. S. Latourette, Miss Gertrude Schultz, Mrs. 
Thomas Nicholson, Rev. T. S. Donohugh, Dr. E. D. 
Soper, Mr. James Yen, and Mr. Hivale illuminated 
other phases of the great Foreign Mission task. 

I wish all the members of our Church could have 
heard Miss Lucy Wang tell, in excellent English and, 
in the simplest, most moving, heart-reaching way how 
she was born and reared in China, how her parents 
desiring her to be well educated sent her to a mission 
school, never dreaming it would affect her ancestral 
faith, and how, little by little, she found that the 
deepest needs of her heart and life, which her old re- 
ligion could not meet, were completely and joyfully 
supplied in Christ. It was good to learn how the way 
was opened for her to complete her education in this 
country. And now this modest, soft-voiced, yet cul- 
tured and brilliant, young woman, is going back to 
her native land to be head of a college and to give 
her life to the training and uplift of the young woman- 
hood of China. 

The Conference closed with two admirable addresses 
by Dr. Vance and Dr. James Endicott, of Canada. I 
never heard Dr. Vance speak with greater power as 
he showed us Paul, entrusted with the gospel and de- 
claring “I am debtor,” and then pictured to us how 
Paul had striven, and we too should strive, to pay 
that debt. 





Mrs. R. B. Rawls, President of Ft. Worth Presbyterial— 


“I do not see how an Auxiliary can run without the ‘Survey’. When 
I organize a new one, I send the ‘Survey’ to the President for the first 


year,” 
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The Seventh National Sunday-School 


Convention of Brazil 











By LAWRENCE C. CALHOUN 


Professor at “Instituto Gammon,” Lavras, Brazil 


N NO field of the Church’s work has there been 

greater progress in recent years than in religious 

education. The Church is coming to realize the 
vital importance of religious education in the develop- 
ment of Christian character. In the last analysis, the 
purpose of the Church is the development of Christian 
character grounded on faith in Jesus Christ. 

Brazil is no exception to the rule in the interest 
manifested in religious education. Although there are 
only 100,000 Protestants in Brazil, and although all 
the Protestant churches do not co-operate, at the Seventh 
National Sunday-school Convention, held December 
5-10, 1928, in Juiz de Fora, in the State of Minas, 
158 delegates were registered. These delegates repre- 
sented six denominations, two countries and _ five 
Brazilian states. The motto chosen for this great 
gathering was: “Thy will be done”. The convention 
Was entertained by the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Juiz de Fora and Granbery College. 
Southern Methodists should be justly proud of their 
fine work in Brazil. 

Readers of THE Survey will be gratified to know 
that the president of the convention was Rev. Jorge 
Goulart, Pastor of the Presbyterian church in Lavras, 
and a graduate of the Gymnasio de Lavras. He 
handled all matters with admirable dispatch and with 
credit to himself and to the Presbyterian Church. 
Presbyterians were second only to the Methodists in 
the number of delegates to the convention. On the 
National Council of Religious Education, the body 
which directed an important part of the work of the 
convention, Presbyterians played an important part. 
The outstanding Brazilian Protestant today, Secretary 
of the Brazilian Branch of the Committee on Co-opera- 
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tion in Latin America, the Rev. Prof. Erasmo Braga, 
who is a Presbyterian, was a member of the above 
mentioned Council, and was chairman of the com- 
mittee on recommendations. ‘The convention was put 
on under the auspices of the Brazil Sunday School 
Union whose General Secretary , the Rev. Herbert S. 
Harris, is Field Secretary of the World’s Sunday 
School Association and a Presbyterian. Presby- 
terians both of the U. S. and U. S. A. churches should 
thank God for the progress of the gospel in Brazil 
under their guidance. 

Aside from the strictly inspirational nature of such 
a convention, one wonders just what was done in a 
concrete way. To the writer two important steps 
were taken by this convention. The first of these 
was the re-organization of the Sundav-school Union 
of Brazil. Leaders in Brazil felt the necessity of 
closer co-operation with the churches, if the plans and 
objectives set forth in the conferences conducted by 
Dr. Wade C. Barclay in 1927 were to be realized. 
Accordingly, all the co-operating bodies, including 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians and Congre- 
gationalists, and a representative from each of the fol- 
lowing bodies: the Committee on Co-operation, the 
World Sunday School Association, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the Federation of Evan- 
gelical Schools, appointed representatives to a National 
Council of Religious Education, which met in Juiz 
de Fora previous to the Sunday School Convention. 

This council made recommendations to the conven- 
tion which were adopted with minor changes. In ac- 
cordance with these suggestions the Brazilian Sunday- 
school Union is now composed of approximately 
twenty-five members, appointed by the co-operating 
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ecclesiastical bodies mentioned above. No delay has 
been occasioned by the re-organization of the Union, 
because the members of the National Council of Re- 
ligious Education automatically became the new 
Union. Within this Union there is a permanent com- 
mittee on religious education, which is to function as 
the technical body to aid in carrying out the plans and 
objectives of the Barclay Conferences. Thus, while 
bearing the name of the Committee on Religious Edu- 
cation, this group will function as a National Council 
of Religious Education. 


The other important step was the adoption by the 
convention of a standard of efficiency for the Sunday 
schools, which included organization, training of 
workers, building and equipment and relations to other 
bodies. This standard was adopted after a study of 
other standards, including the international standard 
of the church school. From these new ideals and new 
organization Brazil should continue to progress in the 
field of religious education. 
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Among the many messages brought to the delegates, 
aside from the devotional messages brought by Rev. 
William Kerr of the Presbyterian Seminary, of Cam- 
pinas, two merit especial mention. The first of these 
was that delivered by Dr. H. C. Tucker, Secretary of 
the American Bible Society in Brazil, who attended 
the International Missionary Council in Jerusalem. 
He gave to the convention a world outlook on religious 
education. The other message was brought by Rev. 
Galdino Morreira of the Brazilian Presbyterian church, 
on the Los Angeles Convention. His message, while 
distinctly inspirational, was at the same time, a mas- 
terly and clearly set forth analysis of the great World 
Convention in Los Angeles. 

Brazil as well as the other nations now has her face 
turned toward the World’s Convention, to be held in 
the most beautiful seaport city in the world, Rio de 
Janeiro, in 1932. Already plans are under way and 
Brazil expects to be able to show the other nations 
a program of religious education well outlined and 
producing worthwhile results. 





cerning the work of the Church. 


A Letter From The Moderator 


More than once I have heard Church leaders say that THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
was the best magazine in America of the kind devoted to systematic information con- 


I can well believe it. 


An ounce of information is 


better than a pound of exhortation. Our people are too intelligent today to be influ- 
enced by episodic appeals; what they desire is reliable information about the use and 
development of the material resources of the Church, and increasing contact with its 
personnel, both at home and abroad. A few years ago we had to seek this in scattered 
directions, but here in a readable, compact form, we have it all. 


Conducted under the auspices of the four Executive, and the two Promotional 
Committees, it is the official organ of our Church. It has the interests of the whole 


Church at heart, and has been an immense factor in the development of the organized 
activities of individual congregations. 


In the growing tension between the Church and the world, nothing is so important 
as to be regularly advised as to the progress of the Kingdom. If our gifts of time, in- 
terest and money are to be adequate to the need, we must be informed as to what the 
Church is doing. On this account THE Survey should be in every home, and congrega- 
tions should be annually canvassed in order to increase its subscription list. 


I urge upon our people and congregations the solemn responsibility as well as 
privilege of a liberal support of this excellent Magazine. 


Harris E. Kirk, 


Moderator of the General Assembly. 
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The World's Need 


and 
The Gospel to Meet It 


By ROBERT E. SPEER 


(An address, in part, delivered at the recent Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal Council of Churches) 


It”—these are old and familiar words and 

the ideas that they suggest are old and 
familiar ideas. And our temptation sometimes is to 
grow restless with them and, just because they are 
old and familiar, to discard them and to substitute 
for them whatever we can think of that is new and 
different. To yield without reservation to that temp- 
tation would be just as foolish as it would be to re- 
ject our old categories of thought, time and space and 
cause and effect and succession, or the thought and 
use of the natural elements, fire, water and air, and 
land and sea, or to suppose that we had outgrown our 
prepositional relationships of beneath and above, be- 
fore and after. 

After all there is plenty of novelty in the applica- 
tion of the old and familiar principles to the new 
conditions of our day. Without abandoning any of 
the old and abiding truth, one has no very great diffi- 
culty in finding new terminology. Professor Tawney 
had no trouble in doing this in thinking of the evil 
of a selfish world in terms of “the sickness of an ac- 
quisitive society.” And one could carry much further 
this idea of the transposition of the old conceptions 
of the world’s wrong and sin into terms of sickness 
and disease. The world itself is ready to admit that 
something of this sort is the matter with it. It be- 
lieves itself to be sick and the physicians who are best 
informed about the patient have no great difficulty in 
dealing with its condition in terms of medical diag- 
nosis, and trying to prescribe for it the remedies that 
will meet its sickness and its suffering. 

It may be that there is too much agreement among 
us in trying to think of the world’s need today in these 
new terms. One wonders whether some of the agree- 
ment among the doctors is not so specious as to call 
for a little scrutiny and examination. They are agreed, 
for example, in finding the source of the trouble to- 
day almost always in the field of our collective re- 
lationships. They pass over the difficulties which are 
local and personal, and often even the national diffi- 
culties, and concern themselves with those larger as- 
pects of our modern world which are obvious enough— 
our international, interracial and collective troubles. 

It is true that all the nations have come together 
today even more intimately than the people of a single 
neighborhood in other years. That is an element of 
teal novelty as we face the world’s need. The old 
ideas must function in a new world. The ancient 
principles are valid still, but their application is novel 
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enough to satisfy anyone. I remember well a remark 
of the late Dr. D. C. Green, one of the ablest early 
Congregational missionaries in Japan, who contended 
that the modern history of Japan must be construed 
not in segregation but simply as a field in which uni- 
versal tendencies and universal ideas were all finding 
their application. 

We are tempted to think of the problem of the 
world’s need in these broader, collective terms because 
it makes us more comfortable. I heard a little boy 
say to his mother some years ago, when she was talk- 
ing to him regarding his personal shortcomings, ‘““Won’t 
you please change the subject? I don’t fink what you 
are talking about is very interesting.” It came en- 
tirely too close home! One wonders whether a good 
deal of the ordinary modern diagnosis of our world 
needs may not concern itself as much as it does with 
the problems of collective relationships because they 
are more interesting and more distant than the prob- 
lems and needs of our local communities and of our 
personal and individual lives. 

A moment’s reflection, however, will show us that 
these world problems are individual problems. ' 
So one does not bother himself very much with the 
attempt to divide between the need of the individual 
man and woman and the needs of the world or between 
the gospel that will meet the needs of the world col- 
lectively, and the gospel that will meet that need funda- 
mentally and individually—they are all the same needs, 
and the same gospel will meet them all. Individual 
men, and women and all men and women come under 
the great unity of our common humanity. 

When we try today to listen to the voices that are 
seeking to describe the needs of the world, it is a 
jangle of conflicting ideas. 

We hear the voices of those who insist on consider- 
ing the health of the world in economic terms. We 
have had produced in America recently a great book 
that has rewritten our national history in terms of the 
dominance of economic motives and interests. It is 
a notable book in one respect; it was written by a 
man and woman together, and it has sought to do 
justice to the place of woman in American life, and 
in the development of American civilization. It is 
the “Rise of American Civilization,” by Dr. Charles 
A. Beard and Mrs. Beard. But it gives one a feeling 
of chill. It reduces the spiritual forces to a minor 
place. It makes no mention, in two great volumes of 
about eight hundred pages each, unless I missed the 
names, of Horace Bushnell or of Phillips Brooks. It 
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is not a reconstruction of American history that makes 
the deepest appeal to us. Everything is expressed in 
terms of economic motivation with subordinated refer- 
ence to spiritual causes or the great Christian concep- 
tions. And all around us today are honest men and 
women who are proposing to solve the problems and 
needs of the world in economic terms. Norman 
Thomas has done so. He is a thoroughly high- 
minded man, and no better speeches were made in 
the recent campaign than were made by him as the 
Socialist candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. I have heard him in his speeches set forth 
this whole question of the disease of the world in 
purely economic terms; he would be among the first 
to recognize spiritual influences, but the construction 
with which he is working is economic. 

There is a sense in which the world’s problem is 
not an economic problem; it is not so in the sense 
that the world’s resources are inadequate to the needs 
of mankind. ‘The food supplies of the world, Pro- 
fessor East tells us, will not maintain any larger 
population than is here now—we have come to the 
cross roads and must choose between birth control 
and economic starvation. I do not think that is true. 
The resources of the world are abundantly adequate 
to meet the needs of mankind, and they alwavs will 
be. There need not be any hunger or sufi.ring or 
want anywhere in the world. You can certainly say 
it of the world as a whole. I travelled across Ar- 
gentina at the time of the greatest famine we have 
had in recent years in China. Men were dying by the 
millions in China for the need of food. In Argentina, 
piled up by the railway stations, the grain reservoirs 
were full and wasting—enough to have fed the hunger 
of Asia. And I think this is true even in China her- 
self. Bishop,Graves told me yesterday that the hunger 
of China was not due to the fact that there was not 
enough food in China. Not to speak of our unde- 
veloped economic resources or the discoveries of syn- 
thetic chemistry which will be made as there will be 
need, there is enough in the world now for all. 


The problem of the world’s need is economic, how- 
ever in the sense that there is inequitable distribution 
between nation and nation and between class and 
class and between individual and individual. Men 
are not contributing to the life of the world accord- 
ing to their ability and are not content to draw from 
the world’s supply according to their need. Some of 
them are drawing at a rate which is greater than their 
own needs, and others get far less. The sickness of 
the world is an economic sickness also in the sense 
that there are real economic wrongs and _ injustices, 
du in part to individual delinquencies such as greed 
ard exploitation, indolence and waste and due in part 
to wrong economic systems and principles, and to the 
lack of check on the operation of principles, limitedly 
right. There is a real work of economic readjustment 
to be done; there are economic wrongs to be righted 
and a new economic order to be discovered and estab- 
lished, wiser than any that men have yet lived by. 

And some tell us that the need of the world is edu- 
cational. And if we mean by education the dissemi- 
nation of the right ideas, and the power to use those 
ideas effectively in human life, then fundamentally, 
cf course, the need of the world is always an educa- 
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tional need. We have wrong ideas that are too potent 
and we have right ideas that are ineffective. But the 
educational need of the world is fundamentally ethical 
and spiritual. 


Fundamentally the problem is how to get rid of 
moral evil. And here, obviously, the need of the 
world is just the same as the need of the individual. 
The need is to find deliverance from fear, healthful- 
fears, money-fears, work-fears, fears of relationships, 
fears of the future and of what it may or may not 
bring. Few of us have learned the escape from fear. 
And what is true of the individual is true of the nation 
and of the world. It is full of fear, and fear breeds 
armaments and wars. 


The world needs to discover also a way bv whicli 
not only fear but suspicion can be overcome. Again 
the individual and the collective whole have the same 
needs. Men and mankind need to be lifted out of 
distrust. Where does it come from? No doubt, from 
the sense of superiority and from not crediting others 
with the same things with which we credit ourselves. 
Nation A suspects Nation B and arms against it, 
and Nation B suspects Nation A and arms—and so 
on. Why not let the suspicions nullify one another? 
Such suspicion in the last analysis simply rests on 
each man’s unwillingness to grant to others that which 
he expects them to grant to him. 

The nations do not trust one another’s honesty and 
accordingly we load ourselves with military accoutre- 
ments and say that we fear that the other man will 
come and take our property away from us. All the 
nations feel this way. Either there is universal ground 
for this kind of feeling, or there is practically no 
ground at all. And we would do well to rid life of 
the incubus and the curse of it. For myself, I think 
we should all be in the League of Nations, building a 
law-abiding world. The world is getting very sick 
of the perpetual talk about strife and the inevitable- 
ness of war, and we are hungering to get rid of that 
burden. es RL a eae 

The world needs, too, a new ideal of world-service 
and unity. A few years ago I travelled in Persia in 
the midst of a bitter winter, and we stopped one day 
in front of a little Persian tea house, and looked over 
the barren waste of Persia. As I sat in front of 
the tea house, I found in my pocket a bunch of news- 
paper clippings, which had been sent to me, and 
among them a speech of Mr. Vanderlip’s, which he 
had made after the war in Southeast Europe. He 
made a plea for the new conception of what it was 
right and possible for nations to do. The United 
States had always thought it was legitimate to spend 
any amount of money in necessary war, and in prep2- 
ration for war. They would go anywhere in the world 
and spend that money for purposes of necessary war, 
but never were willing to believe that they were war- 
ranted to spend in the same way the proceeds of taxa- 
tion in the mere ministry of peace. And he made a 
plea for construction and up-building, for purposes of 
life instead of death. And I looked out in front of 
me and saw the poor land of Persia, and I knew that 
what we spent in one day in the World War would 
have rehabilitated the land, would have built roads 
and given them a school system, and hospitals and 
sanitation, and Persia would have been put on the 
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beginning of a new national life—all with what we 
were spending daily in the great war! 

As we neared the village of Turkomanchai a far- 
mer came out with his litte boy and as we went on 
together we talked with him about his country. The 
road was a bog of mud in which the horses sank above 
their knees. The farmer and his son walked along 
a narrow embankment thrown up beside the road. We 
asked him about the conditions of his country. It was 
a ruin, he said, without roads, without schools, with- 
out freedom and without progress, “but,” said he, 
“these conditions will not continue long. Persia was 
once a great country and Persia can be a great coun- 
try again. Our people are good people. All they 
need is for someone to come and help them to begin. 
And America is coming. She is coming to help us to 
build schools, to show us how to make roads and to 
recover the glory of the past.” What could one say 
to such a man? Should we have told him that his 
ideas were chimerical and that nations regarded the 
destruction of other nations as a legitimate form of 
expenditure, but not their reconstruction? And, yet, 
what could be more Christian than such a reconcep- 
tion of national duty as would lead each nation to 
ask how it could be most helpful to other nations? 


Consider how different the world would be if there 
were national practice of the Golden Rule. If China 
and all nations practiced it in the matter of repara- 
tions? If the United States practiced it in the matter 
of immigration? If all the nations practiced it in all 
matters great and small? No doubt, there are back- 
ward and forward nations and necessary inequalities 
in the world’s life. But inequalities which give one 
nation enormous power do not imply thereby its right 
to enormous exploitation, but entail. its duty rather to 
service commensurate with its power. 

And the world needs not only freedom from fear 
and suspicion, but a new mind of peace and good- 
will, an interpretation of national power in terms of 
duty and helpfulness. It needs also both individually 
and corporately a new moral energy, courage and 
action. The fatal taint that St. Paul felt in his own 
tragic personal experience is as vividly present in 
national and racial character. Men see and approve 
the better, but follow the worse. The moral ideals 
which they know are supreme are surrendered on the 
weak plea that human nature is what it is and cannot 
be changed. It is quite true that it is what it is and 
that it needs to be changed, but changed it can be. 

And the world of men is like each man in the need 
of a pure heart and of the visions and the hopes which 
a pure heart alone can give. The world does need 
more practical knowledge and understanding of the 
economic and physical conditions of human well-be- 
ing. It is true that a great deal of the evil of the 
world is not due to ignorance, but to bad will or to the 
weak will that allows itself to be coerced by influences 
to which it does not want to surrender, but to which 
tor lack of moral power it does surrender. The pure 
heart that the world needs includes both a truer un- 
derstanding and a better will. It is out of a pure 
heart that the visions come. Visions of a City of 
God, full of right relations, of the understanding of 


the true laws of human good, and of downright obe- 
dience, 


) 


The only gospel that will meet the needs of the 
world is a gospel that will meet these needs of which 
we have been speaking. It will be a gospel of truth 
and of righteousness. This is what it must be funda- 
mentally—truth. which is the only foundation of right- 
eousness; the truth about God and about life, its 
meaning and nature and end; about relationships— 
the relationships of individuals and the relationships 
of groups; the truth about duty; the truth about the 
nature of truth itself. No doubt there is truth that 
is made by life, as the pragmatists tell us. But there 
is truth also that is there whether life uses it or not, 
and that will arise at the last to judge life that has 
trifled with it. Our gospel is a gospel of objective 
reality. It rests on true principles which are prin- 
ciples whether men realize them or not, and which 
are true whether men admit them or deny. It is a 
gospel of truth, too, in the sense that it sprang from 
and still springs from, that it stood upon and still 
stands upon, the great body of historic facts which 
were in history and are in history, which faith did not 
create and which unbelief cannot destroy. The Chris- 
tian gospel is not our creation. It is God’s gift. And 
we are speaking to the world’s need not the message 
which that need evolved out of itself, but the message 
which God speaks to men, the word that was in 
Christ, full but ever unfolding, absolute but ever 
adaptive to guide the changing experience of man. 
On this everlasting truth, the everlasting righteous- 
ness is built; the righteousness not of a human order, 
self-evolving, but of a Divine will struggling to un- 
fold itself in human life. And out of such truth and 
righteousness will peace come. For “the fruit of 
righteousness is sown in peace of them that make 
peace.” 

The gospel that will meet the world’s need must 
be a gospel of love and goodwill and trust. We want 
to be rid of fear in the world. How can we be rid 
of it? There is only one way. Perfect love casteth 
out fear; nothing else will cast it out. We can only 
destroy fear by the positive remedy of kindness and 
love and goodwill. And we had best begin the ap- 
plication of this gospel as near home as may be, in 
our own relationships in household and office, busi- 
ness and church. Probably there is not one of us 
who is not involved in difficulties now which we think 
of as institutional or administrative, as rooted in prob- 
lems of organization or of policy when, as a matter 
of fact, our real trouble lies in the want of human 
trust and kindness, in the spirit of Christ, in the home- 
liest of human relationships. Many voices are call- 
ing us afresh today to reconsider the whole problem 
of organic church unity, and as we face again these 
problems all kinds of questions will arise out of 
property interests, doctrinal confessions, conceptions 
of history and institutional theories. These are real 
problems, and they will prove absolutely insoluble to 
us unless there can be opened among us a new foun- 
tain of faith and love; of faith in man, such as St. 
Paul pled for, as well as in God; of love for man, 
such as St. John declared was the only evidence and 
the glorious security of a transforming love for God. 

The world needs a gospel of true brotherhood and 
justice. Our human problem is indeed a moral and 
spiritual problem. But the gospel is economic also. 
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The New Testament is full of economic principles, as 
the “Christian Socialists” of the last generation in 
England clearly enough discerned, and as we shall 
discover on the Judgment Day if we do not find it 
out now. Our Lord Himself more than once stated 
the apologetics of the gospel in terms of economics 
and sociology. And the New Testament is full of a 
description of human society far beyond anything that 
we have dared yet to incorporate in our institutions 
and relationships. Only here and there have there 
been Christians who revealed in their own conceptions 
of Christian citizenship what the heavenly kingdom 
will be when it comes down from God out of Heaven— 
a kingdom) in which all will work, every man accord- 
ing to his ability; where all will receive, every man ac- 
cording to his need; where there will be complete 
equality of privilege and opportunity; where the only 
differences will be differences not of class or group or 
race, but of capacity to serve. 


And no gospel will meet the world’s need today that 
is not a gospel of power and of hope. It is a very 
discouraged day that we are living in. You will find 
it so in our own organizations in the Church and in 
the missionary field. I know men and women in the 
missionary enterprise who talk as if we had reached 
the crest of the hill and were going down on the other 
side and must reconcile ourselves to reduced contribu- 
tions and to small undertakings; and we hear this all 
around us in the Church. 

We need inside the Church a new note of hope and 
a new note of cheer, and the only way to get it is to 
go back to the fundamental Christian facts—to the 
resurrection of our Lord. The resurrection is the proof 
and pledge of the power of the Christian life. We 
are accustomed to speak of the power of the Holy 
Spirit as the great energy of Christianity. It is so. 
But in what connotation is this power set forth in the 
New Testament? Inseparably from the resurrection. 
So Peter declared on Pentecost: “This Jesus did God 
raise up, whereof we all are witnesses. Being there- 
fore by the right hand of God exalted, and having re- 
ceive of the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he 
hath poured forth this, which ye see and hear.” The 
risen Christ is the proof and donor of all power, and 
the resurrection is the pledge and measure of it. How 
may we know “the exceeding greatness of His power 
toward us who believe”? Why, “according to that 
working of the strength of His might which He wrought 
in Christ when He raised Him from the dead.” There 
is no possibility of disconnecting the power of the 
Holy Spirit from the resurrection. The power of the 
Holy Spirit raised Jesus from the dead. He was de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power according 
to the Spirit of Holiness by His resurrection. And it 
was the power of the risen Christ which came forth 
in the Holy Spirit, given without measure to men. 
Here is power sufficient for all our duty—God’s power, 
free and limitless. 

We felt all this vividly last Easter, in Jerusalem, 
at the meeting of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil. Maundy Thursday evening we had gone to St. 
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George’s Church at the Jaffa Gate, through which 
Allenby came in when Jerusalem fell, or rose, in the 
great War. After our communion service together, 
we went through the deserted streets of the city, dowa 
David Street and then through the silent bazaars to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and from the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre through the Via Dolorosa up 
which Christ came that dread day with the cross, by 
the Church of Ecce Homo over the pavement where 
he was judged by the Pool of Bethsaida and through 
St. Stephen’s Gate down to the brook Kedron and then 
into the Garden of Gethsemane, where we sat under 
the olive trees while the clouds hurried across the 
face of the paschal moon and there we knelt and prayed, 
as our Lord had prayed on that night on which He 
was betrayed. On Easter morning we were by the 
grave where He may have lain, and when the sun 
was well up we gathered for our Easter morning com- 
munion at the German Hospice on the Mount of Olives. 
As we sat there meditating on the resurrection, look- 
ing eastward across the Dead Sea to the Hills of 
Moab and Gilead and then westward over the city, 
it seemed to us that any moment the door might burst 
open and Simon Peter come rushing in with his joy- 
ful cry, “The Lord is risen, at any moment He may 
be here. All things are possible now. He has con- 
quered all things. Blessed be the God and Father 
who has raised Him from the dead. Anything can 
happen in the world where He lives again, by the power 
of an endless life, for evermore.” It seemed to us 
that we were ready to go out into the modern world 
with all its need with the old authentic gospel of 
the New Testament, assured of its adequacy and its 
power, and with the presence with us to the end of 
time of Him who came neither to condemn nor to 
loose, but to redeem and save the world. 

I know very well what the world says to all this— 
“pure moonshine, sheer moralistic idealism.” Not so. 
This is the only hard reality. We are standing on 
the unimpeachable facts of the world’s indisputable 
needs and the reality of the gospel and the incarna- 
tion and the resurrection. We will never get what we 
want on any other road than this. The world will 
seek forever for the answer to its needs in vain until 
it seeks of Him who is Himself the Great Seeker, who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost. That 
word “lost” is an old and well-worn word, but as 
fresh and true today as it ever was, and the only 
hope for the world is to be found there where alone 
each man of us can find hope for himself—‘“Except 
a man be born again he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God.” Without that, no new heaven and new earth 
filled with righteousness; but with that the heavenly 
vision and the fulfilment of it: “And I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven and 
the first earth were passed away. And I heard a 


great voice out of heaven saying, Behold, the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and He shall dwell with 
them and they shall be his people and God himself 
shall be with them and be their God.” 
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The Vatican Triumphs 


HARRIET B. WILLIAMS 


the victorious troops of Victor Emmanuel, after 

a perfunctory skirmish with the papal forces, 
entered the city of Rome. Pius IX, pontiff at that 
time, withdrew to the Vatican, as a protest against 
what he termed a “sacrilegious usurpation.” 


From the earliest history of the Holy See, mem- 
bers of the Church had left to it lands and other 
valuable possessions. By the time Gregory the Great 
ascended the papal throne, the power and possessions 
of the Church in Italy and abroad had grown to great 
proportions. From then until the time of Charle- 
magne, this power continued to increase, the Pope be- 
ing recognized as the temporal prince of the Papal 
States, with ambassadors at foreign courts and repre- 
sentatives from other states at his own court. 

By 1859, the gradual unification of Italy under 
the House of Savoy had reduced the temporal pos- 
sessions of the Pope to the city and province of Rome. 
This was now lost to him in 1870, when the city and 
province voted for annexation to a triumphant and 
unified Italy. 

The great Cavour, feeling that the young Kingdom 
needed peace with the Church, prevailed upon the gov- 
ernment to pass the “Law of Papal Guarantees.” This 
proclaimed a free Church in a free State; declared 
the Pope inviolable in person; granted his palace and 
principal Roman churches _ extra-territoriality, and 
recognized diplomatists sent to the papal court by for- 
eign powers. Six hundred and forty-five thousand 
dollars has been included in the State budget annually 
for the support of the Pope; annually tendered and 
annually declined. 

During these sixty years, the Pope has never gone 
beyond his palace and its grounds, and has styled him- 
self the “prisoner of the Vatican.” He has reiterated, 
again and again, his claim to temporal power, and 
has maintained a court with representatives sent to 
and received from foreign governments. 

When the present Pope was elected, he chose for 
himself the title of Pius XI, with the avowed hope 
that, as temporal power had been lost under a Pius, 
it might under a Pius be regained. ‘That hope was 
brought to a triumphant fruition on February 11, 1929, 
with the treaty signed on behalf of the Pope by Car- 
dinal Gasparri, and on behalf of Italy by Mussolini. 
One of the shrewdest men who has ever dominated 
the government of a nation, it is generally conceded 
that by this stroke, Mussolini has increased his own 
power and immortalized his name. 

While the territory over which the Pope becomes 
tuler is very small, only about 105 acres, with a popu- 
lation under 500, he himself, to an audience of priests, 
Stated that it gave him “real, proper and absolute 
sovereignty.” He also stated that, in many ways | . 
is the greatest territory in the world, containing ‘ 
colonnade of Bernini, a cupola of Michael yl 
treasures of science in its gardens and libraries, treas- 


A LMOST sixty years ago, on September 20, 1870, 


ures of art in its museums and galleries, and the 
tomb, moreover, of the Prince of Apostles.” 

In addition, the Pope receives a money indemnity 
of from eighty-seven to ninety millions of dollars, 
which it has been announced will be devoted to for- 
eign missionary work. ‘This has already been pro- 
tested by Great Britain and France, on the grounds 
that such an enlargement of Italian Catholic missions 
in the Far East will be prejudicial to their colonial and 
cultural interests. 

The Pope now has the status of a sovereign—a 
sovereign of a State co-ordinate with, though not ter- 
ritorially equal to France, Britain, or Germany; a State 
now entitled to representation at other courts and to 
accredited representatives from them. In his book, 
“Catholicism and the American Mind,” Dr. W. E. 
Garrison mentions the fact that all important coun- 
tries except Italy and the United States already ex- 
change representatives with the Vatican. He then 
says: “At most of the capitals, the papal representa- 
tive is ex officio dean of the diplomatic corps and en- 
joys precedence. With the Papal States reconsti- 
tuted and admitted to the League of Nations, it re- 
quires little imagination to picture the Pope being put 
forward as the permanent president of the council.” 

The ultimate benefit to the Roman Church seems 
problematical and is yet to be determined. The ac- 
quiring of temporal power over a miniature kingdom 
is only a move in a game ages old, played by the 
most astute of players. The real basis of the move 
seems to be Mussolini’s power. Mussolini is a tyrant 
and tyrants have a way of falling. What then? 

Moreover, the whole business has been in the nature 
of a puzzle, even a blow, to liberal Catholics, who have 
largely and consistently maintained that the Church’s 
desires and claims were spiritual and not temporal. 
May it not be that for the temporal power she gains 
at home, the Roman Church will lose some of her 
spiritual power abroad? May she not emerge as more 
Roman and less Catholic? 

Lastly, we should like to present for your con- 
sideration some excerpts from an article on “The 
Roman Question,” sent out by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. These will, we think, add point 
to the statement of “The Christian Century” that 
“there has never been a time or a place in the modern 
world in which the Catholic Church did not seek more 
prominence and dominance than it had. If the Cath- 
olic hierarchy, headed by the Pope, is the repository 
of infallible truth in all matters pertaining to faith 
and morals and the divinely appointed instrument for 
the control of the thought and the conduct of all the 
world, this is a laudable zeal for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God. If not, it is a danger to the 
legitimate liberties of men and to the advancement 
of truth. Catholics and Protestants cannot agree about 
this. If they could, they would not be Catholics and 
Protestants. ‘The two systems are not merely differ- 
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ent in detail; they are radically and fundamentally 
different.” 


“The chief reasons which make necessary the politi- 
cal independence of the Holy See are that the Catholic 
Church is a perfect society of men established by 
Christ Himself to carry out faithfully His laws and 
teachings. That the Church may carry out this com- 
mission requires that it be independent of national 
governments which may change and pass away, while 
the Church of Christ remains unchanged and unchange- 
able. 


“The Church does not derive its rights from any man 
or group of men, nor from any state or from inter- 
national agreement. The Catholic Church is not a 
national church, but a universal society and to the 
head of that society men of all nationalities owe the 
same spiritual allegiance. This makes it a supreme 
necessity that the Pope be independent and sovereign 
in his own right, secure from the intrigues or domi- 
nation of any national government. 


“That certain nationalistic groups in this country 
continually attempt to make him a ‘foreign potentate’ is 
a proof of the necessity that the universal supernatural, 
and supra-national character of his office be clearly 
recognized. Exercising an independent spiritual sov- 
ereignty over millions distributed through practically 
every country in the world gives the Pope a character 
in which the word ‘foreign’ has no place. 

“It was the need for recognition of this independence 
and not for the possession of earthly territory that 
made the settlement of the Roman Quest.on so urgent. 


. ° . . . . 


“In seeking the res.vorac.ou of tue temporal sover- 
eignty of the Pope, the Church does not seek something 
which is not and has not been hers. Years do not 
justify confiscation. The old Papal States were the 
property of the Holy See by the strongest of real estate 
titles, namely, the presentation of this property, at dif- 
ferent times through the centuries, by the different 
owners of it. By right the Italian government should 
give back all the property once owned by the Holy 
See. The old indemnity offered to the Pope by the 
Italian government in 1872 was no adequate indemnity 
and the Pope refused to accept it. The Pope there- 
fore has the earthly right to temporal sovereignty over 
the Papal States. Moreover, he has the spiritual right 
to be an independent temporal sovereign, because he 
should not, as the representative of Christ and the 
head of the Church, which does not belong to any 
particular country, be subject to any nation.” 

“To have accepted the Law of Guarantees would have 
meant the assumption by the Holy See, which is 
supra-national, of a national status under Italy. 


“No earthly recognition can add to the divine com- 
mission of the Papacy. (John XXI, 15 and 17.) The 
independent sovereignty, which is rightfully hers and 
which has finally been restored to the Church will but 
evidence to the world the supernatural and _ supra- 
national mission with which the Visible Head of the 
Church has been commissioned since Christ spoke to 
Peter.” 


“Previous to the concordat, Italian school laws were 
anti-religious. While religious instruction was for- 
bidden in secondary schools, it was only tolerated in 
the primary schools. Private schools were not recog- 
nized by the state. Realizing from experience that 


the teaching of religion was necessary for good citizen- 
ship, and as the people of Italy were overwhelmingly 
Catholic, the new concordat recognizes the Catholic re- 
ligion as the religion to be taught in the public schools. 
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The new arrangement further recognizes that to judge 
competency in religious matters belongs to the Church 
and not to the state, and therefore the Bishops will 
select instructors in these matters, who will be ap- 
proved and paid by the state. These dispositions elimi- 
nate the apparent conflict between science and religion. 
Youths who are not Catholics are exempted from Cath- 
olic religious instruction, and therefore there is no 
fear of religious coercion.” 


(Eprror’s NoteE:—How far is there freedom of action 
under a tyranny?) 

“Diplomatic relations ex.s.d be ween the United 
States and the States of the Church prior to 1867. In 
the early days of the American Republic, before the 
close of the eighteenth century, American consuls were 
retained in the Papal States. Diplomatic relations be- 
gan in 1848 when there was established for the first 
time an American legation at Rome accredited to the 
Vatican. They were based on recognition of the Pope 
as temporal sovereign of the States of the Church and 
not as the head of the Catholic Church. Were diplo- 
matic relations again established, they would be with 
the political sovereignty of the Pope as head of the 
newly formed City of the Vatican, and not as head of 
the Church.” 





The General Education Board has offered Hampden- 
Sydney College $100,000 for 
endowment, provided that the 
college raises $225,000 before 
July 1st of this year, as an- 
nounced by Mr. J. Scott Par- 
rish, Chairman of the Executive Committee engaged in 
raising $1,000,000 for Expansion and Endowment of 
Hampden-Sydney. 

Since Dr. J. D. Eggleston became President in 1919, 
enrollment has increased from eighty-nine to 260. The 
college is now out of debt for almost the first time in 
its 153 years of continuous service. In the last fifty 
years the college had made no appeal for help either 
from the general public or from the alumni as a group. 

“Our total endowment funds are only $167,000”, 
Mr. Parrish says, “the lowest of any standard college 
in the United States, and these funds must be raised to 
$500,000 in the very near future to meet the rating 
required as a standard college. The Board of Trustees 
asks the Alumni to be responsible for raising $225,000 
before July 1st, in order to obtain the gift offered by 
the General Education Board.” 


Patrick Henry and James Madison, and no less than 
six members of the First Virginian Conventions of 
’°74-’76 founded the college, but in all its great history, 
it has never received a gift of more than $10,000. 
The endowment must be increased if the college is to 
pay its way, and new buildings must be erected to care 
for increased enrollment and to replace buildings which 
are out of date. 


Hampden- 
Sydney College 
Offered $100,000 


There are 160 colleges and universities in the United 
States with endowment funds of over $1,000,000, yet 
the service which Hampden-Sydney has rendered the 
country is comparable with that of any other institu- 
tion. 
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‘Having Torches, They Will Pass 
Them On to One Another” 


N THE days of “the glory that was 

Greece,” the Athenians used, once a 

year, upon a summer’s night, to hold a 
torch race in honor of Prometheus who 
had dared the wrath of Jove that he might 
bring to man the gift of fire. The start- 
ing point was the altar of Prometheus, the 
goal lay at the end of a mile-long course. 

The young athletes chosen for the race were drawn 
up in two lines. The runner nearest the altar who 
received the torch ran a certain distance then passed 
it to the man running ahead, who receiving it from 
him and finishing his lap, passed it on to the one 
before him. That runner who, of the two lines of 
racers came first to the goal with his torch alight won 
the victory for his team. 

The’ priest took two torches, lighted them at the 
fire burning on the altar and handed one to each man 
standing at the end of the line. The signal was given 
and the racers were off. There were some along the 
way to cheer them as they ran, but it was at the goal 
in the stadium that thousands stood in the tiered seats 
and watched. The course was rough, full of stones, 
and most of the way it ran up hill. Sometimes the 
runner stumbled, but holding high the torch, he tried 
before he fell, to hand it on still burning to the one 
in front, till at length it reached the last fleet runner, 
who racing ahead; hot, breathless, all but exhausted, 
yet holding high the blazing torch, brought his team 
to victory at the goal. 


“Each from the other fired with happy news, 
And last and first was victor in the race.” 


Was it on a night like this that great Plato stood 
among the spectators in the stadium, as, faint and far 
away at first, the runners and the two wavering, 
flickering points of fire came in sight? 

The breezes blow in from Homer’s wine-dark sea, 
the brilliant stars shine down, and, as the nearing 
runners come, the thousands lean to look. Now the 
last two runners have the torches and are racing for 
the goal. There is one that breaks ahead, and then 
the shouts ring out through all the templed hills, and 
a cry is flung up to the stars—Victory !” 

Was it because Plato saw the race and thought on 
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the eternal truth of which it was but a 
symbol, remembering all that his master 
Socrates had passed on to him before he 
drank the hemlock cup, that he went back 
to the grove where he tried to teach a way 
of living to the young Athenians gathered 
round him and gave utterance.to those 
lovely immortal words: 

“Having torches, they will pass them on to one 
another” ? 

Even the noblest of the Greeks seeking God, if 
haply they might find Him, caught only at the shadows 
cast by the eternal verities. Yet, if they, from whom 
the full glory that shines in Jesus Christ was hidden, 
could out of one of their old myths bring so beautiful 
a shadow of the truth, 


“Shall we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny?” 


Shall we not hand it on? 

Then, seeing that we are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, who, having run their course 
now look down upon us from shining heights and call, 
“Come on! Come on!’’—let us so run that the light 
we have received from Jesus Christ shall pass from 
one to another, till passing, the race ends and the last 
runner sings: 


“The night is far spent, 

The day is at hand, 

The Son of Righteousness arises 
With healing in His wings; 
Healing for all earth’s sorrows, 
The morning for her night.” 


“Tt was a command of Zoroaster that his followers 
should at stated times extinguish the fires on their 
hearths and rekindle them from the sacred fire in the 
temple, in order that they might not forget that fire 
was a gift from heaven. So, daily prayer keeps us 
mindful of our daily dependence upon God.” 

—Exchange. 
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A Life of Perpetual Service 


By MILDRED WELCH 


WISE old Christian once wrote in a book that 
A everyone should be getting ready some work 

which he could go on doing after he was dead. 
Since it is not given to all to write the poem or hymn 
or paint the picture which will go on forever, lifting 
countless unknown lives to higher levels of light and 
beauty, how is the average man to provide himself 
with any work which he can go on doing when he is 
dead? The Department of Christian Education has 
an answer for that question in the Memorial Scholar- 
ships of its Student Loan Fund. 

Six hundred dollars or more will establish a ‘“Me- 
morial Scholarship,” and the roll of them grows 
steadily longer. Many of these memorials are “Gold 
Star” ones, placed there by his Sunday school in 
memory of a boy who gave his life for liberty “over 


If you have not a gold star on your service flag, do 
you owe the blue ones nothing—the stars who fought 
in their courses for you? 

And that other flag whose stars shine perhaps only 
in the skies—the minister who served your church so 
long; your missionary, who, beyond the seas’ last lap, 
builds the King’s road; that nearer home missionary, 
building the coming kingdom here; dear names of 
father and mother—who but you can keep them “liv- 
ing still and more beautiful because of our longing” ? 

Or perhaps you would like to be getting your own 
work ready which you can go on doing when you are 
dead. Could you do it better than through The Stu- 
dent Loan Fund—-to live again in lives made better 
by your presence when you yourself are one of that 

“Choir invisible, whose music is the gladness of © 


there.” There are others “in 
thanksgiving” for the boys 
who got back. Others are in 
memory of pastors and teach- 
ers, of boys and cite ond 
little children. And fathers 
and mothers and Sunday 
schools take up the threads 
the tired hands let fall, and 
through the boys and girls 
who borrow from this fund 
to go to college, they go on 
with the weaving of that 
life’s golden pattern, ena- 
bling it to forever fulfill it- 
self in other lives. 

Every year more boys and 
girls of the very type which 
will mean most to the Church 
and to our country are apply- 
ing for loans and going to 
college, and every year loans 
are being repaid, and the 
money is going out again to 
others. If, as John Knox 
said, “Every scholar is some- 
thing added to the riches of 
the commonwealth;” and if, 
as we believe, every trained 
Christian leader speeds the 
coming Kingdom of God, the 
Church is “empire build- 
ing” when she makes it pos- 
sible for these boys and girls 
to train themselves for serv- 
ice. 

Perhaps in your Sunday 
school there was one who 
didn’t have time to get 
ready some work which he 
could do when he was dead. 
Ought not the Sunday school 
he served so faithfully to 
do it for him—or for her? 








A GOOD INVESTMENT 
How Many SuHares Have You? 


Quotations From Letters of Gratitude Sent 
by Borrowers of The Student Loan 
Fund 


“I suppose you receive many letters from 
grateful students and all of them must be 
more or less alike, but I must say this, that 
the loan I had from you not only gave 
me a chance to have an education along 
literary lines, but gave me two years in 
an atmosphere of religion and kindliness 
that has influenced my entire life. I would 
like to see every girl between sixteen and 
twenty years of age in a church school. 
My three years in a Presbyterian college 
have been the happiest years of my life 
so far.” 

From a Physician: “At present I am 
physician for a lumber company at a 
salary of $300.00 per month, with about 
$100.00 for outside practice per month. 
Therefore, you can see I am in position to 
meet my obligations. I state this not to 
boast, but to show you in a way how much 
the small amount of $240.00 made pos- 
sible for me to attain this position. At 
the time I borrowed this money from The 
Student Loan Fund it would have been 
impossible for me to continue my studies, 
at least without interruption. Therefore, 
I give The Student Loan Fund credit for 
having made possible the bright future 
that appears to be facing me.” 

Wants to Help Others: “I shall al- 
ways feel indebted to The Student Loan 
Fund and hope to be able to help some 
other boy or girl soon.” 


(Continued on Page 209) 
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the world’? 


Memorial scholarships of 
from $600 to $10,000 or 
more are being established 
in The Student Loan Fund. 
Some are established at once; 
others are being built from 
year to year by churches, 
circles, auxiliaries, Sunday 
schools, Christian Endeavor 
Societies, individuals, and 
families in memory of heroes, 
pastors, friends, and loved 
ones ‘“‘passed beyond these 
voices into peace.” Six hun- 
dred dollars not only enables 
the boys and girls of our 
church, for whom it would 
not be possible otherwise to 
go to college and prepare 
themselves for future leader- 
ship in the home, the church, 
the school, the nation, and 
the world, but it keeps, still 
living and working on earth, 
the lovely-influences of those 
lives that once blessed the 
common ways of men. 


“He is counting on you, 

O the wonder and grace 
To look Christ in the face 
And not be ashamed. 


For you gave what He 
claimed, 


And you laid down your 
all 


For His sake—at His call 
He had counted on you 
And you failed not!” 
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Students Alert to Spiritual Values 
By TIMOTHY STONE 


a young people’s advice letter, refers to an in- 

terview which he held with the great scientist 
Steinmetz, who was acknowledged by the General 
Electric Company and other like organizations as the 
world’s most prominent electrical engineer. Mr. Bab- 
son says that once when Mr. Steinmetz was visiting 
in his home and when they were conversing as to pros- 
pective future inventions in connection with radio, 
aeronautics and power transmission, he asked him the 
question, “What line of research will see the greatest 
development during the next fifty years?” After care- 
ful thought he replied, “Mr. Babson, I think the great- 
est discovery will be made along spiritual lines. Here 
is a force which history clearly teaches has been the 
greatest power in the development of men and history. 


M ROGER BABSON, in sending out recently 


Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be, 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O God, art more than they. 


The students in university life are frequently ac- 
cused today of being irreligious and unspiritual, and 
the criticism is passed as if it were a proven fact, and 
unquestionable. 

Personally some of us do not accept the premise. 
They do not carry their religion on their coat-sleeve, 
and neither has the sincere believer ever thus worn it. 
Because a man does not parade his faith he should 
not be judged as not possessing it. “Showing one’s 
colors” does not necessitate undue and blatant noto- 
riety. The most sacred and dearest affections of life 
we do not parade, but their very seclusion frequently 


Yet we have merely been 
playing with it and have 
never seriously studied it as 
we have the physical forces. 
Some day people will learn 
that material things do not 
bring happiness and are of 
little use in making men and 
women creative and power- 
ful.” “Then,” he adds, “the 
scientists of the world will 


turn their laboratories over . 


to the study of God and 
prayer, and spiritual forces 
which as yet have scarcely 
been scratched. When this 
day comes, the world will 
see more advancement in 
one generation than it has 
seen in the past four.” 


Irrespective of such re- 
markable statements as this 
there are those in scholastic 
circles who look lightly upon 
the whole subject, and among 
such are those who use subtle 
humor in reference to the 
matter. 


This is not only ill-taken 
but is usually retroactive, 
for such  short-sightedness 
and frivolity awaken effec- 


tive and constructive oppo- 
sition, 


The true student does not 
leave God, nor divine rela- 
tions, out of his thinking, 
and when he does a stronger 
scholarship calls him to ac- 
count, and reveals his “wood, 
hay and stubble.” 








(Concluded from Page 208) 


From the Daughter of a Home Mission- 
ary: “I had no other means of coming 
to college except The Student Loan Fund. 
My father’s salary would not permit of 
his bearing the expense of my education. 
I am being greatly benefited here and 
would regret very much to have to give up 
my education.” 

From Another Whom it Helped: “Al- 
low me to express my deep thanks to you 
and to the Committee of the Church for 
the fact that this service is an established 
thing which may be drawn upon to meet 
the sort of an educational emergency for 
which I had not quite the available cash 
at the hour when it was good business to 
make the investment that I so wisely and 
successfully made. I hope that this same 
money will keep right on helping other 
people who may be needing your good 
services as much as I did that year.” 


Wouldn’t you like to have had a share 
in the above investments? Wouldn’t you 
like to have had a part in helping these 
worthy young people? ‘There are others 
who are asking for this help—NOW. 
They are wanting to enter college the com- 
ing fall. Already requests are coming in. 
Will we have to say “no” to more than 
fifty of them, as we did last year? Can 
a better investment be found than in the 
lives of youth who will soon become the 
leaders in all walks of life? 


For full information about “Memorial 
Scholarships’, Life Annuity Bonds, and 
Schools and Colleges, write Henry H. Sweets, 
Secretary, Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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suggests the holy value of an 
inner shrine. 

The average student is 
none the less a linguist be- 
cause he hesitates to show his 
power of French, German, 
or even the more scholastic 
Latin by using frequent quo- 
tations. Neither did the real 
war hero talk much, if any, 
of his deeds on the field or 
in the air. The blatant 
boaster was usually dis- 
credited to start with. The 
Saviour’s counsel not to let 
the left hand know the right 
hand’s philanthropy had a 
bit of this very suggestion 
in it. And so perhaps many 
a thoughtful and _ sincere 
student with spiritual incen- 
tive and life talks all too 
little of it, but his silence 
does not imply its absence. 


I have found youth in our 
colleges and schools more 
responsive of late than ever 
before, when the subject of 
divine things has _ been 
naturally and sensibly pre- 
sented. I believe more stu- 
dents are voluntarily attend- 
ing Christian services than 
formerly, and personally I 
never knew the time when 
they did not do so. 


Teachers and _ professors 
have not escaped the eye nor 
voice of criticism, but 
although open and frank in 
their opposition to pretense 
and insincerity (as they 
should be) I have found 


aa 
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them generally sympathetic and responsive to all spiri- 
tual endeavor to reach their students. Teachers are 
very human and are as sensitive to distrust and criti- 
cism as ministers, doctors, lawyers, or business men. 

In Dick Shepherd’s recent stirring book, The Im- 
patience of a Pastor, he refers to the “paralyzing un- 
reality” of the insincere. Is he not right? What 
destroys and encrusts life more quickly? 

But sincere youth and their instructors are willing 
and eager to discuss and hear God’s truth, and his 
word too, for that matter. Recently in preaching to 
the student body at Princeton (a great group that 
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crowded the hall to the very gallery walls), I was 
especially impressed with their eager and responsive 
attention. 

Spiritual instincts are not dead in student life! 
They were never less so, but confidence, thought, de- 
vout life and common sense must accompany one an- 
other. 

God gave man a mind to train, and a heart to feel, 
and those working together cry out for the living God. 

Excerpts from article in International Journal of 
Religious Education. 





Sunday, April the Seventh 


On this first Sunday of our new church year, by authority of the 
General Assembly, we will present the needs and take an offering for 
the Student Loan Fund. We have prepared a program called Wings 
of Eagles, to be used either by the whole school or adapted for the 
different departments. We have great hopes for the observance of 
this special day in the Sunday schools. We issued our first program 
last year and the receipts from the Sunday schools for April showed 
a decided advance over those of the previous year. It is life, young 
life, with which we are concerned, and we believe the Church will 





hear and answer this call. 





If you would like to know more about the Student Loan Fund and 
the memorials held in it, write for these leaflets—Monuments in Living 
Leaders; The Shining Light; What a Man’s Hand Is To a Man. 


Henry H. Sweets, Secretary, 


410 Urban Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 








Where are the Forty Now? 


ONG, very long ago, so the story runs, the tyrant 
L Antipater came against the city-state of Sparta 
with an immense army and camped outside her 
walls. When the Spartans, seeing how heavy were the 
odds against them, sent a herald to Antipater asking him 
what he would demand of Sparta to go away and not 
besiege the city, he replied that if Sparta would give 
him as hostages forty of their finest boys, he would 
withdraw his army. The herald returned with the mes- 
sage, but the elders of the city sent him back at once 
with the answer: “We will give you forty of our wisest 
and best citizens, but we will not give you our boys. 
Rather will Sparta fight to the death for them.” 

Old Sparta, her boys and her warriors are dead and 
gone and we read the tale of their deeds in old and 
musty histories. But where are the Forty now? Not 
the Spartan forty, but the more than forty Southern 
Presbyterian boys and girls who asked help last year 
of the Student Loan Fund of their Church in order 


that they might prepare themselves for lives of service 
to home and church and country. They asked but they 
had to be refused—because there was no money left 
in the Fund to lend them. Did the Church not have 
the money? Oh yes, the Church has the money, a great 
wealth of it—but it remained in the pockets of her 
members—and the forty, the young hope of the Church 
turned sadly away. Where are the forty now? We do 
not know. Perhaps the Kiwanians or the Rotarians 
helped one or two, perhaps a friend was found for an- 
other. But the fact remains that their own Church 
lost the opportunity to help these young pilgrims on 
their way—and is the poorer for having lost it. Shall 
it happen again? 

Other young pilgrims are knocking at the door, ask- 
ing for help. Will they be turned away this year? 
Answer that question on Sunday, April the seventh, 
when an offering for the Student Loan Fund will be 
taken in the Sunday Schools of the Church. 
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Secretaries, 
Please 
Advertise 


the Cause of the Student 
Loan Fund, for which 
Cause the General As- 
sembly has authorized 
an offering to be made 
in the Sunday Schools 
on April 7th. At the 
same time a special pro- 
gram, “Wings of 
Eagles”, is to be pre- 
sented. Talk with your 
Superintendent and as- 
sist in any way that you 
can in putting on the 
program. In the mean- 
time, it is suggested that 
you make a poster simi- 
lar to the one shown 
herewith, and hang it in 
a conspicuous place in 
your Sunday school or 
church building. A 
simple but effective 
duplication could be 
made in black and 
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YOUR GIFTS WILL KEEP 
THE TORCH BURNING 


























Education is the chief defense of nations. 
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white, using black card- 
board as a background. 
On this paste white 
cardboard bearing the 
design and lettering 
done in black. If some- 
thing more elaborate is 
desired, the artist, Mrs. 
C. W. Hamilton, sug- 
gests this color scheme: 
Orange _ background, 
with black cardboard on 
which letters and designs 
are placed: gold for the 
words, “Student Loan 
Fund”, “Your Gifts 
Will Keep the Torch 
Burning”, and for the 
torch; orange for flame; 
alternate rays of light, 
orange and red, with 
red dots near flame and 
orange ones on outside 
of flame: hands, white; 
words, “We Hand It 
On”, red. Don’t for- 
get to advertise the pro- 
gram and the Cause fov 
which the offering is to 
be made. 


—Burke. 


The schoolhouse and the Bible are the hope of our country. 


Christian Education is the linchpin of our civilization. 
- —Anonymous. 





—Garfield. 


COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR CHRISTIAN 


EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Receipts from April 1, 1927, to March 1, 1928—11 months. . . .$144,222.00 


Receipts from April 1, 1928, to March 1, 1929—11 months.... 


Increase for 11 months as compared with 1927-1928 
Needed by March 31 to complete the budget $189,680.00. 
JOHN STITES, Treasurer. 
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163,820.00 





$ 19,598.00 
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Frontiers--New and Old 


By S. L. MORRIS 


HOSE who understand thoroughly 
Einstein’s Law of Relativity are 
excused from reading this editorial. 
Others may perhaps accept it as 
a very inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory illustration of his theory, and 
as a re-enforcement of our con- 
tention that the word, ‘Frontier,” 
is now only a relative term. 

Until the Twentieth Century changed conditions and 
purposes, the frontier was used almost exclusively of 
the West. From the Atlantic Coast it gradually 
stretched itself in an ever-widening area far out to- 
wards the Pacific. It is difficult to think of it at 
present except as beyond the Mississippi River. The 
economic development of the country by railroads and 
by modern methods created frontier conditions in de- 
veloping new towns, and in leaving other sections 
partially depleted of people and somewhat destitute. 

The frontier now has shifted from circumference 
back to the center. Rural churches in the older set- 





tlements are disintegrating. City slums are as desti- 
tute as the wind-swept plains of the West. Mountain 
coves and valleys are dotted with cabins, the habita- 
tion of people and of wretchedness. The frontier is 
everywhere. It expands constantly into ever-widening 
areas with new significance at each revolution of the 
kaleidoscope of changing conditions. 

It is no longer a question of geography. It is now 
a condition and the term must be expressed in the 
plural. There is still a Western Frontier, a Mountain 
Frontier, a Rural Frontier, and it even encroaches upon 
the city and hides itself behind long rows of tenement 
houses. 

This whole number of THE Survey is devoted to 
that idea, and the articles submitted in evidence might 
almost be regarded in the light of a contest to deter- 
mine which is the “neediest” section of our Southland. 
In its widest sense, the frontier is synonymous, and 
co-extensive, with human need, wherever the people are 
“scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd”— 
which is also the measure of Christian obligation. 





Lewiscot Presbyterian League 


Frontiers in the Mountains 


By REV. J. M. SMITH 
Superintendent of Home Missions, Abingdon Presbytery 


HIS organization was formed in 1921 by the 

Presbyterian leaders of Lee, Wise and Scott 

counties, of Southwest Virginia, to meet some of 
the home mission needs of this tri-country territory. 
“Lewiscot” is a pleasing combination of the names of 
these counties. This is the country of John Fox, Jr., 
the scene of the “Trail of the Londsome Pine” and 
the setting of many more of his attractive stories of 
mountain life. The total population of these three 
counties is approximately 100,000 people. These in 
the main are native mountain folks. About twenty 
per cent are professing Christians. The remainder 
have not been reached by the gospel. Coal mining is 
the basic industry, with the manufacture of lumber 


21 


2 


next. This industrial development explains the pres- 
ence of so many people in this section of the moun- 
tains. Many flourishing towns have sprung up, large 
business enterprises have been organized and five rail- 
road companies have built lines to serve nearly every 
town of importance. All of this material development 
has taken place since 1890. 

Eight organized Presbyterian churches are located in 
this district. At the present time they are served by 
five ministers. The League was modeled after the 
Presbyterian League, of Richmond, Va., with a view 
of extending the home mission activities of these 
churches in the communities adjacent to them. A 
number of splendid leaders are at work in the local 
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Missions 


churches. The League attempts to enlist these leaders 
in the mission work of the outposts. A board of fif- 
teen directors, with the usual officers, has charge of 
all of the activities of the League. The entire pro- 
sram is directly under the Home Mission Committee 
of the Presbytery of Abingdon. 

The following ladies are employed for their full 
time in the League missions: Miss Nannie Kline and 
Miss Kate Adams, Hoot Owl Hollow School, Big Stone 
Gap, Va.; Miss Elizabeth McChesney and Miss 
Blanche Garrett, Lewiscot Presbyterian Institute, Big 
Stone Gap, Va.; Mrs. Mary S. Martin, Virginia City, 
Va., and Miss Charlotte E. Webb, Coeburn, Va. All 
of these are doing an important work as Christian lead- 
ers and Bible teachers in their respective missions. 

One of the preachers gave his full time to the League 
work for nearly two years until last March when the 
Presbytery called him to become the Superintendent of 
Home Missions. He still lives in Big Stone Gap and 
has oversight of the League work until another leader 
can be employed for his full time. 

The five preachers are now reaching about twenty- 
five preaching points in the three counties. Many 
mountain people are being reached through these out- 
posts and won for Christ. Eleven mission Sunday 
schools are reaching a number of mountain children, 
and through the training which these children are re- 
ceiving they are given a new outlook on life. Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies are formed wherever they can 
be directed properly by adult leaders, and many in- 
teresting Bible classes are conducted for the little chil- 
dren, boys and girls of high school age, and for 
mothers in the country communities. The fruits of 
this plan of evangelism are more and more apparent 
as the months go by. For example, recently an old 
man was received into the church who stated that his 
interest in his salvation was aroused when Mrs. Mar- 
tin began visiting his home after supper to read the 
Bible to him and his family. His wife, son and mar- 
ried daughter came with him into the church. Last 
Sunday two little girls were received into the church 
at another point who were members of a children’s 
Bible class led by one of the League workers. 
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Lewiscot boys and girls with their cottage mother. 


The League has fostered the establishment of two 
home mission schools within its territory. The first of 
these to begin work was the Hoot Owl Hollow School, 
on Stone Mountain, about twelve miles from Big Stone 
Gap and two miles from Norton. Mail goes to the 
school over a rural route from Big Stone Gap. Here 
Miss Nannie Kline and her assistant have enrolled 
over sixty boys and girls in the grades. A good Sun- 
day school meets every Sunday morning in the mission, 
and Mr. Nisbet, of the Norton Church, preaches for 
them twice each month. A number of the boys and 
girls who have been trained in this school have al- 
ready joined the Norton Church. This Mission has 
done much to transform an entire community since 
1921. The second school to be established is the 
Lewiscot Presbyterian Institute which is located on a 
315-acre farm in the Wild Cat Valley, eight miles south 
of Big Stone Gap. Mail goes to this school over a 
rural route from Big Stone Gap. The Southern Rail- 
way and the State Highway pass through the farm. 
Here is a graded school conducted in temporary quar- 
ters in an old community church building. Miss Eliza- 
beth McChesney is in charge with sixty-eight children 
enrolled. Mr. Hamilton, of the Appalchia Church, 





Hoot Owl Hollow School, Big Stone Gap, Va. 
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and Dr. Walsh, of the Big Stone Gap Church, preach 
here on Sunday afternoons, and an interesting Sunday 
school is conducted. The Bible is the chief text-book 
in both of these schools, and the children receive a 
daily lesson from it. An orphanage department has 
been established on the Lewiscot Farm in a new stone 
and brick cottage. It was opened for children in Sep- 
tember, 1927, and is, therefore, the youngest orphanage 
of our church. Fourteen homeless children of the 
mountains are now being cared for in this cottage. 
Miss Blanche Garrett is the cottage Mother in charge 
of them. An additional cottage is now needed to 
care for other children about us. A new school build- 
ing is badly needed. 

The League workers do a great deal of community 
welfare work. We have the poor with us always. 
Many of these are widows with small children whose 
fathers were killed in the mines and lumber opera- 
tions. The winter weather in the mountains brings 
much suffering to these unfortunates. We distribute 
used clothing to the children to enable them to go to 
school comfortably clothed. The sick are visited and 
cared for. Those needing hospital attention are as- 
sisted to the nearest medical center. Many crippled 
children have received the benefits of orthopedic sur- 
gery and are now facing a new life. Boys and girls 
of parts are singled out and given special encourage- 
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ment. Many of these have completed high school and 
college courses and are now filling important positions 
of responsibility and usefulness. If they had had 
no helping hand extended to them in the critical time 
of need, they never could have reached such goals. 

The League is in urgent need of friends who will 
help underwrite its Home Mission activities and en- 
large its. program of Christian service in the moun- 
tains. $5,000 was raised and used in this work dur- 
ing 1927. Who will help provide a new school build- 
ing, or build a new cottage for orphan children, or 
make a new chapel possible as a center of gospel light 
on a mountain creek, or be responsible for a worker’s 
support, or care for an orphan child? If interested 
in any of the above, address the Lewiscot Presbyterian 
League, Big Stone Gap, Va. 

Big Stone Gap, Va. 

Note:—The editor visited Lewiscott League, made ad- 
dresses in the schools and to the assembled workers in 
conference, advised the investment of $2,000 in the way 
of equipment that was granted by the Executive Com- 
mittee—which also contributes to its support through 
Abingdon Presbytery. He gives the work his unqualified 
endorsement as one of the finest investments of Home 
Mission funds. Livingston, Morrison and Lapsley are 
missionary heroes worthy of all the honor accorded 
them. Unknown heroes such as Jas. M. Smith are ac- 


credited in the same class by him “Who seeth not as 
man seeth.” 





Looking Backward Five Years 


Frontiers in the Very Heart of the Church 


By REV. WILLIAM HUCK 
Superintendent of Home Missions, Atlanta Presbytery 


YOUNG man does not care to look back. He 

dreams, plans and works for the future. His 

is usually a forward look. Sometimes it is a 
matter of wisdom to look back, trace the uneven path 
we have come, try to see evidences of Divine direc- 
tion, test the accomplishments with the dreams, and 
like the Psalmist we shall possibly be awed as we ex- 
claim, “Hitherto has the Lord helped me.” 

For five years, as Superintendent of Home Missions, 
in Atlanta Presbytery, it has been my privilege to serve 
the Presbytery. So many dreams are always before 
me that during that time I have not taken time until 
now to reflect on what has happened. 

Home Missions today is a vastly different enter- 
prise, demanding a different program from that pro- 
jected twenty-five years ago. The days of the old- 
time frontier are passed, though we still have large 
areas in every state where the people are deprived of 
the privilege of religious life and instruction. In At- 
lanta Presbytery we are faced with three distinct Home 
Mission problems, all of which are important. 

The call of the open country is insistent in our 
Presbytery. We have four counties without a single 
Presbyterian church and seven other counties with only 
one church, four of which have less than fifty members. 


Vast areas in these counties are without any church of 
any denomination and could be classified as “religiously 
destitute” just as truly as the people in any foreign 
country; except that we have the atmosphere of a 
Christian civilization surrounding these communities. 
During these five years this part of our work has 
received a great deal of attention. ‘The result is that 
five churches in the open country have been built and 
organized in this time. The financing of the buildings 
has been largely achieved by individuals who have 
given their money freely for this work; and churches, 
the leaders of which have seen a vision of the splen- 
did investment in work of this kind. In each case 
there was not a single Presbyterian living in the com- 
munity when the work was begun. In every case the 
people living in the community have done most of the 
actual work in the erection of the building. These 
five new churches have added 278 members to the 
Presbyterian church in this time, eighty per cent 
of whom were received by baptism and confession. 
Of course, before the building of the church and organi- 
zation of the same there have been from one to three 
years of hard work in conducting Sunday-school and 
Young People’s Work, and winning the goodwill and 
confidence of the community to the Presbyterian 
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Church. Without this preparatory work, which I con- 
sider fundamental, such results could not be secured 
in these country communities. 

Our second problem is that of the small town and 
especially those towns where industries have been be- 
gun and are being conducted. The South, I believe, 
is destined to become the great industrial hub of the 
nation. Years ago we were dependent upon water 
power to run our machinery. Now we have the high- 
powered electric lines running in every direction through 
the Southland, and small mill towns grow up almost 
overnight. It is easy to say that Presbyterianism only 
appeals to the more cultured people and does not meet 
the need of the mill operators. The greatest oppor- 
tunity in the Southern Presbyterian Church in the next 
half century will be just here. 

We have experimented in one of these communities 
in our Presbytery, at Porterdale, in Newton County. 
We erected a building there five years ago and had 
only fifteen members. We had a preacher speak once a 
month in the schoolhouse prior to this time. Then we 
called a pastor and gave him a good building with the 
result that we have the strongest church of any 
denomination in the city. In this time we have re- 
ceived two hundred and fifty members into the church, 
and the Sunday school has grown from thirty-five to 
over three hundred. The response of the people here 
to the work of a resident pastor is very fine. The 
leader in these communities must be of the right type, 
with culture and piety; one who knows how to meet 
and mix with these people. I am sure that here is to 
be found a sphere of work which we must not neglect. 
If our church will train men for this particular type of 
work, men who are willing to give their lifetime to it, 
build good churches and enter a bold constructive Home 
Mission Program in these communities, I believe fifty 
years from now our church would hold a command- 
ing position in the South. 

Our third is distinctly a suburban problem. At- 
lanta is a wonderful city. It is estimated that 16,000 
new people come into larger Atlanta each year to make 
it their future home. It is true that many of the 
Atlanta Churches are strong and wealthy, but these 
have building programs of their own of considerable 
size. With the strength of the churches there are addi- 
tional burdens and opportunities that present problems 
to the Home Mission Committee far beyond that of 
the average city. To keep pace with the rapid growth 
of Atlanta is itself a Home Mission problem which 
challenges the heroic sacrifices of all the churches. 

We have entered several new communities during the 
past five years, with most remarkable results. A church 
Was organized in the Clifton section four years ago. 
A lot was secured and a building erected, which is 
now paid for. This church became self-supporting in 
twelve months, and has up to the present time received 
about 300 members into its membership. Three years 
ago the Morningside Church was begun in the High- 
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Typical rural church with four class rooms and 
auditorium to seat one hundred and fifty. 


land section of the city. Property was purchased in 
the strategic center, a minister was called in a co- 
operative effort between the First Presbyterian Church 
and the Home Mission Committee, and a modern, three- 
story Sunday-school building has been erected, with a 
property value of $50,000. The Sunday school has 
an enrollment of nearly 500 and the church has re- 
ceived over 300 into its membership. 

In co-operation with the Gordon Street Church we 
have also opened a Mission in the Maddox Park sec- 
tion of the city, where a very attractive church build- 
ing has been erected and a vigorous work is being car- 
ried on which we believe will soon be organized into a 
church known as Woodlawn Church. Sunday schools 
have been begun this year in Sylvan Hills section and 
the Cascade section of the city, sponsored by the Cen- 
tral and West End churches, respectively. Mission 
work is carried on also in the Howell Mill section of 
the city. Work ought to be projected in several other 
sections in the next twelve months. We ought to have 
at least $75,000 in the next five years for this work 
alone. During this five-year period, several of the 
Home Mission churches in larger Atlanta have shown 
substantial growth, and Ormewood Park and Oakhurst 
churches have become self-supporting. Approximately 
900 members have been received into the Presbyterian 
Church from the new organizations alone in the five- 
year period. 

Looking backward we feel the thrill of achievement; 
looking forward we are oppressed with the bigness of 
the opportunity, but are thrilled with the task which 
challenges. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Note:—The Superintendent of Atlanta Presbytery 
was born in England and is the type of immigrant 
doubly welcome to America. He had the good sense 
to select Atlanta as a residence and the scene of his 
activities, and his Presbytery considers him a great 
“find.” His record speaks for itself. 





Mrs. Frank Gray, President of Nashville Presbyterial— 


“TI think no organized work can function without the ‘Survey’ and 


it is also a great help in promoting original work.” 














West, Cuba's Key to the U. 2. 


Frontiers Farthest South q 
By REV. ALFRED de BARRITI 


In response to the invi- 
tation from our Executive 
Secretary, Dr. S. L. Morris, 
I have had the pleasure of 
visiting some of our prin- 
cipal churches in the south- 
ern part of the Synod of 


Florida. What a glorious 
privilege it has been of 
meeting our ministers, 


whose hearts are afire with 
the stern determination to 
do all that is possible for 
Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

For some years I have 
discarded what Dr. Morris 
characterizes as the “unscriptural and unfortunate dis- 
tinction between Home and Foreign Missions.” Here 
in Key West, Home and Foreign problems meet. 
From across the sea, ninety miles away, thousands of 
Cubans have come. They severed their connection and 
their allegiance with the church of their fathers for 
reasons that are becoming better known to the people 
of this country as the conditions in South America are 
better known. In Key West they are outside of all 
church life. Even if they decided to attend church, 
the one Roman Catholic building would not accom- 
modate a tenth of their number. The young people 
have filled up our public schools and unless this youth 
can be reached, elevated, and blessed, they will drag 
down and cause to deteriorate the youth of our coun- 
try. In sheer self-defense and self-preservation the 
task of evangelizing these people is imperative and 
urgent. 

The Presbyterian Church in this community, with 
but a small frame building, has not been an idle spec- 
tator in the presence of that problem. Regular visits 
are paid by the minister to the five public schools in 
the city. Open air services have been held with an 
attendance of a thousand persons: A small but effi- 
cient Bible Vacation School was held during the sum- 
mer. Services in English and Spanish are regularly 
conducted, and arrangements are being made whereby 
all the Sunday-school scholars in the island will be 
annually examined and the successful students suit- 
ably rewarded. 

Life pours into Key West from the south of us—a 
Cuban inroad. From the north, including Canada, we 
get visitors who enjoy the glorious winter and splen- 
did fishing that this place affords. Aeroplanes leave 
us daily, uniting us with South America. Military 
and Navy forces are here, and this little island is 
now linked up with the great continent to the north 
of us. The importance of provision for the Army and 
Navy forces in Key West cannot be over-estimated. 
Seaplanes, tenders, destroyers and cruisers will all 
be in Key West during the winter. 

It is announced that eighteen escort and six bombers, 
United States naval seaplanes, will arrive here from 
Hampton Roads, bound for Cuba. The U. S. S. 
Wright, flagship, with the tenders, Teal and Sand- 














The site of the new Presbyterian church in Key West, 
made possible by the generosity of the Home Mis- 
sion Committee. 


piper, will accompany the planes. At the close of 
maneuvers on the South Coast of Cuba, the naval 
forces will return to Key West. The only place to 
which we can invite the members of the Presbyterian 
Church during their stay in Key West, is our little 
frame building, holding sixty persons, which is used 
for American and Cuban work. 

Plans for an extension of work only await the 
erection of a church and school building where the 
Presbyterians from North and South can meet to- 
gether to worship God. The work in Key West has 
been most generously supported by our Home Mis- 
sion Committee, and if this mission in Key West is 
a fair sample of what our Committee is accomplishing 
throughout the Southern States, then our hearts should 
be filled with gratitude to God. 

We need at once a plant which will cost $25,000; 
and I trust that our generous friends will see that 
the amount is available. The writer of this article 
believes with Dr. Morris that “The two greatest en- 
terprises confronting the Church of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury are the Evangelization of the world and the 
Christianization of America.” Key West offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities for work for God and the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. 

The writer frankly confesses to a great ambition 
to see this island won for Christ. To this end he 
asks that the readers of these words will send to our 
Home Mission Committee a generous subscription for 
our church-building and that individual readers in 
addition will mail to him to be placed in Cuban 
homes, some of the beautiful Christian journals that 
have been read by our people in their homes. The 
Cubans are learning English and love to read in that 
language. 

Key West, Florida. 

Note:—Key West Presbyterian Church has had more 
misfortunes by reason of tornadoes and bank failures 
than any church of my knowledge. Providence has bal- 
anced the account, however, by giving them Rev. Alfred 
de Barritt, who speaks English and Spanish with equal 
fluency, and above all else who can preach the gospel 
with singular power. The church has now secured 2 
splendid site and is accumulating funds for building, 


but sorely needs the help of all good people. We most 
cordially endorse their enterprise. 
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Home Missions in Missouri |* 
Farthest North Frontiers 


By REV. I. F. SWALLOW 


Superintendent of Home Missions, Synod of Missouri 


BOUT half of the churches of the Missouri Synod 
are Home Mission Churches. This means there 
are, in round numbers, seventy Home Mission 

Churches in the Synod, several of these being missions 
as yet not organized, but receiving support. Of those 
that are self-supporting churches only seven could be 
said to be strong churches. Most of the self-support- 
ing churches will run in membership from seventy-five 
to 200 members, so the majority of these are little more 
than able to carry their own support. Thus, it can 
be seen that our Synod is one of small churches, and 
its fifty per cent of Home Mission churches makes a 
tremendous task. 

The gain in membership in this Synod the past eight 
years has been very small, yet we are glad to say this 
gain is on the side of Home Missions. The self-sup- 
porting churches of the Synod in these years show a 
loss of 396 members, while the Home Mission churches 
show a gain of 842 in membership. This has been in 
the face of the fact that there have been eleven churches 
dissolved in these eight years, and this loss has been 
sustained on the side of Home Missions. 

The number of churches enrolled in the Synod re- 
mains about the same, for while there have been eleven 
churches dissolved, there have been ten organized and 
everyone of these new churches was organized, either 
directly or indirectly as the result of Home Missions. 
During this period of eight years the pastors and ses- 
sions of these seventy home Mission churches reported 
1,753 received on confession and 863 received by let- 
ter. During the same time many of these Home Mis- 
sion churches show as many dismissed to large town 
and city churches as they had received. Thus, we see 
the sources of supply for our larger town and city 
churches. 

During this period, the Home Mission Committee 
of Synod, assisted by the Assembly’s Committee, has 
kept in the field from two to four evangelists who have 
held 224 meetings, preached 4,747 sermons, received 
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Moscow Church, 
Upper Missouri 
Presbytery. 





into the Presbyterian churches of Synod 1,908 mem- 
bers on profession, 846 by letter, ordained 101 officers, 
held 587 officers’ conferences, baptized 1,262—while 
191 converts entered other churches—held 137 con- 
gregational meetings and fifty-one Communion Serv- 
ices. The Synod’s Home Mission Committee has re- 
ceived in free-will offerings, $26,835.47, which has 
gone into the Home Mission treasury. 

There have been secured for vacant fields during this 
time, 114 men, fourteen issues of the Home Mission 
Bulletin have been published, about 30,000 copies, some 
12,000 or 15,000 letters written and over 21,000 pas- 
toral calls have been made. 

The new churches organized in the past eight years 
are: Chaffee, Sikeston, Crystal City, St. Andrews, 
Wellston, Maryland Heights, North Kansas City, Mos- 
cow, and Hollywood. These churches have a combined 
membership of about 570, with a combined valuation 
of church property of possibly $60,000. The Crystal 
City Church is now self-supporting and has been ever 
since its organization. These churches are all in grow- 
ing towns or suburbs of our largest cities of the Synod. 
The growing suburbs of our large cities now afford the 
chief fields of possible location of new churches. Had 
we had the money to carry on the work, there are many 
such fields in St. Louis, Kansas City, Springfield and 
St. Joseph we might have entered and there estab- 
lished growing work. 


Other Home Mission churches that have built or 
greatly improved their property in these eight years 
are: New Madrid, Clarkton, Overland Park, Taber- 
nacle, Mt. Washington, Southeast, Crocker, LaBelle 
and Nine Mile. The Tabernacle, Southeast and Mt. 
Washington churches have been self-supporting for at 
least five years, and they are among the most promising 
and rapidly growing organizations of the Synod. These 
new buildings and improvements represent an invest- 
ment of many thousands of dollars. 

In the support and prosecution of this work these 
eight years there have been raised and expended about 
$220,000. Aside from the support of pastors and sup- 
plies in the fields, this money has gone to put evan- 
gelists in the field, pay the salary of superintendent 
and treasurer, operating expenses, assisting in some 
cases to secure desirable locations for new churches 
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and helping them to build suitable buildings, aiding 
in student work, Young People’s Work, School of 
Ozarks, and where necessary, assisting in the moving 
expenses of pastors to the fields. 

Seven fields, that eight years ago were receiving aid, 
are now self-supporting and every one is now paying 
a larger salary to the pastor than was paid when they 
received aid. We are forced to say, too, there are now 
three fields receiving aid that at that time were self- 
supporting. 

Missouri is a most wonderful state. It is one of 
the richest agricultural states in the Union, situated in 
the very heart of the country, with the finest trans- 
continental railway and hard road facilities of any of 
our Mid-western States. Its mineral and coal produc- 
tion puts it in the front rank as a mineral state. Its 
cities are fast becoming great manufacturing and com- 
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mercial centers of the nation. It has two of the thir- 
teen Federal Banks within its bounds. It boasts of 
about four millions of people, wonderful colleges, beau- 
tiful cities, unsurpassed by any state for its hydro- 
electric possibilities, and is growing along every line. 
As a Church we have a great empire to evangelize in 
part. We ask the prayers of all and plead for the 
loyal support of every United States Presbyterian in 
Missouri. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Nore:—Missouri Synod, in the very heart of the U. S., 
has had a strenuous experience in the effort to stem 
the tide setting in against Home Mission operations. 
Fortunately it secured a Superintendent with undaunted 
courage and conspicuous energy, and the results fully 
justify the venture. It is doubtful if any man in the 
Church has more to his credit in the way of achieve- 
ments in the face of formidable obstacles. 


Mustard Seed Development 


Foreign Frontiers 


By REV. WALTER 5. SCOTT, Evangelist 


HERE have been many instances of rapid and 

marvelous growth in our Mexican Work in 

Texas. ‘The work as a whole is in itself an in- 
stance. With a small beginning at San Marcos it 
grew until in July of 1908 it was formed into a Pres- 
bytery. Then a division of the Synod of Texas was 
formed into what is known as “The Advance Field,” 
which in twelve years could have been organized into 
a second Presbytery if we had all been unanimous in 
our purpose and plans for transforming that field 
into a Presbytery. Inevitably a second Presbytery 
will be organized. I know of nothing that would 
help our entire Mexican Work as much as the crea- 
tion of a second Presbytery. 


Let us note two or three instances of the mustard 
seed growing until it became a tree—confirming Matt. 
13:31. When an evangelist was placed in charge of 
the little work we had at San Marcos, May, 1892, 
there was but one church and some fifty members. 
By April of 1904—just twelve years—that one church 
had grown to five, each with its Sunday school, Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, and _ its 
Woman’s Society, and four of them with their own 
chapel, built mainly by the members themselves! The 
fifth church had a school building given it so that 
we can truthfully say that all five churches had their 
house of worship. 


Subsequently, that group of churches began to hold 
camp-meetings each summer, beginning in July of 
1892, which grew until fully 1,200 neonle attended 
those wonderful gatherings. All Mexicans! The 
officers of those five churches formed an Elders’ and 
Deacons’ Association which conducted the camp-meet- 
ings and secured the most of the funds needed. A 


large tent seventy by thirty-two feet was secured— 
which is still doing efficient service. We have seen 
more than a hundred conversions and some forty addi- 
tions at those meetings. One Sunday afternoon fifty- 
two children were baptized! 

It must be borne in mind that all that time, those 
twelve years, that field had only part of the services 
of one evangelist, and that missionary had an immense 
territory to look after. While tending the San Marcos 
field, he bagan work at Uvalde, 140 miles from San 
Marcos, and that church at Uvalde, organized Chris- 
mas day, 1892, grew to five churches, four of which 
had their own chapels, largely built by the members. 
These two groups were tended by one evangelist. 
Only one ordained minister for the ten churches so 
widely scattered! And at the same time, during those 
years this evangelist organized seven or eight churches 
not in those groups. 

Truly “this is the Lord’s doing; and it is marvelous 
in our eyes.” Take the Taylor field. It was organized 
in July of 1914, and that church became the beginning 
of the Advance Field which grew into a group of 
thirteen churches in thirteen vears! Another instance 
is the Corsicana Mexican church, organized in July 
of 1927—just two years ago. The little church had 
its struggles and difficulties in making a beginning, 
but it surmounted them all and has grown into a 
church of fifty-two members, three elders and two dea- 
cons. It has a Sunday school with an enrollment of 
sixty, and a Woman’s Auxiliary with fourteen mem- 
bers. Its gifts this year will amount to $7.00 per 
member, which is high-water mark for Mexican 
churches. 

When all the hindrances and handicaps that we 
must contend with in this missionary work are taken 
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Sunday-school class in our Mexican Presbyterian 
Sunday School, Corsicana, Texas. 


into account, we cannot but wonder at the rapid prog- 
ress that it has made, notwithstanding the ignorance 
of some, the superstition of others and the poverty 


of most of them. It is a very difficult thing to get 
the Mexicans weaned away from “the religion of their 
fathers,” but we are not trying to make Protestants 
of Roman Catholics. That is neither our mission nor 
our main aim. That is incidental only; of course if 
a Roman Catholic accepts Christ according to the 
Gospel, he must renounce the errors of the old Romish 
Church. The greatest hindrance we meet with is uni- 
versal; the worldliness and religious indifference of 
the people. 

We depend upon the power of God unto salvation 
which there is in THE GOSPEL to convert these peo- 
ple. We will not be disappointed. 

Waco, Texas. 


NoTe:—Rev. Walter Scott, born in Mexico, of Scotch 
parents, is a Mexican-American, raised up of God 
for special service. He has organized twenty-seven 
churches, and if he lives a few years longer, will per- 
haps beat his own record and surpass all his brethren 
in a missionary service truly apostolic. 


Our Fallen Friend 


Almost exactly forty years ago a pecan tree was planted in 


Summerton, Clarendon County, S. C. Each member of the family 
of Dr. T. L. Burgess selected a tree and this one was chosen by Mrs. 
Burgess. About twenty-five years ago when the mother was “called 
home,” the children decided to give her tree to Home Missions. 
Each year the nuts were gathered separately, weighed, and when 
sold the amount was sent to the Home Mission Committee. In some 
favorable years it has yielded the cause of Home Missions as much 





as $35, the aggregate running up into hundreds of dollars. 

The father has also gone to his reward and for nearly a 
quarter of a century this tree has stood as a loving memorial to 
Dr. and Mrs. Burgess, while serving the cause of Home Missions. 

Like all things terrestrial this consecrated tree has ended its use- 
ful career. It will never again yield its fruit to the glory of God 














and the extension of the Kingdom. After having suc- 
cessfully weathered many a storm, the terrific hurricane 
of last September, which destroyed our church build- 
ing at West Palm Beach, Fla., also laid low our faith- 
ful friend. 


Is this the end of its mission? May we suggest 
that other orchard owners imitate this example by 
dedicating a tree to the same Cause? If this sugges- 
tion is worthy of consideration, we trust the good im- 
pulses awakened in their hearts will be transformed 
into noble deeds, thereby for years to come perpetu- 
ating the work, 








The Great Commission and Home Missions 


The Largest Frontier in the Aggregate 
By REV. L. E. SELFRIDGE 
Superintendent of Western Texas Presbytery 


OSSIBLY with most of you 
P the reading of Matt. 28:18- 
20 brings before your 
mind’s eye the people of China, 
Japan, Korea or Brazil. I con- 
fess that used to be the case with 
me. But our Lord was viewing 
a world, not a country. His 
eyes were resting on Jewish soil, 
and those whom He was address- 
ing were Jews by birth, His own 
countrymen; but His soul vision 
reached out to other nationalities 
and other countries-—all peoples 
and nations and tongues—and 
the Commission was a_ world 
commission. 

For reasons which no doubt 
seemed expedient and wise, our 
Church, in common with others, 
has seen fit to use two words to 
designate the work which the 
Master included in one Great 
Commission—‘‘Home and For- 
eign”—geographical terms, since the two words refer 
to different parts of the world. 

Definitions of terms are always a distinct advan- 
tage, and it is well to get before us just what we mean 
by words used. Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary give as one definition of MISSIONS: “The 
work of spreading religious teaching either at home or 
abroad; also the combination of means for effecting 
the work.” The Church attaches this meaning to the 
Great Commission. The work is the same whether 
we use the term Home or Foreign, and the command 
to do the work is certainly plain. We cannot side- 
step or evade that command to carry the gospel to the 
uttermost part of the earth. 

In our effort to carry out the Great Commission in 
the homeland, we have a responsibility which no 
Christian can evade, because nowhere in the Holy 
Word do we find language that could be interpreted 
as an exemption to any follower of Christ; but we do 
find the command to “GO . . Ye shall be wit- 
nesses ; . Go home to thy friends and tell them 
how great things the Lord hath done for thee.” 

We are trying to reach the Negroes, Mexicans, Jews, 
Chinese, Bohemians, Hungarians, Italians, Indians, 
French and unchurched Americans in the city and 
country, through the efforts of the workers supported 
in whole or in part by Home Mission Funds, the num- 
ber of workers for the whole Assembly being 709, 
while 5,772 were added to the church on profession 
of faith and 3,072 by letter. Twenty-nine churches 
were organized and sixty-eight Sunday schools. 

Some idea of what Home Missionary effort has done 
in our own Presbytery may be formed by the follow- 
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ing facts: If there is a 
single church now existing 
in the Presbytery that did 
not receive some help in the 
early days of organization, I 
do not know it. The First 
Church, San Antonio, was 
organized with five members, 
one of whom was a slave, a 
Negro woman. For several 
years it received aid. The 
dividends on the investment 
of Home Mission funds have 
been repaid several thou- 
sandfold. The same can be 
said of this church, Corpus 
Christi, Victoria, Cuero and 
many others. 

For a piece of real con- 
structive home mission work, 
take the lower Rio Grande 
Valley, where twenty-three 
years ago there was but one 
church, the oldest Protes- 
tant church on the river at Brownsville. When the 
railroad came into Brownsville, our Home Mission 
Committee of the Presbytery visualized the possibili- 
ties and began some developments which have resulted 
in the organization of thirteen churches with 1,762 
members, the building of eleven houses of worship 
and eight manses; and those churches have already 
contributed as much to the general benevolences of 
the church as the Home Mission Committee has spent 
in developing the field. Eight of the churches are 
now self-supporting. 

July 15, 1926, the Committee sent Rev. J. J. Wester 
to Carrizo Springs. We did not own a foot of ground 
or have a member. Catarina was being developed by 
a land company, nothing being there but the railroad 
station and a headquarters house. Today we have 
two church buildings and two manses worth conserva- 
tively $20,000. Two church organizations with almost 
200 members, at a cost to the Committee of $6,000. 

In 1913 the Committee saw an open door in San 
Antonio. We organized the Southern Presbyterian 
Council, raised $30,000, and with the help of the As- 
sembly’s Home Mission Committee, bought five pieces 
of property and built houses of worship, and we now 
have five new flourishing organizations in San Antonio. 

I have given you these glimpses of your Home Mis- 
sion Committee at work. We could marvelously mul- 
tiply these developments if we had the necessary 
means. Just now we cannot undertake any new work, 
and unless our people respond with liberal offerings 
for Assembly’s Home Missions, we may lose some of 
the work now in progress; for the reason that the 
Assembly’s Committee had to retrench the past three 
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Evening at Brownsville, Texas. Texas on the right of the Rio Grande, Merico on the 
left, with the international bridge in the distance. 


years in succession in their help to the Presbyteries. 
They cut down the appropriation they were giving 
this Presbytery $2,000, a year ago last spring; and 
should they be compelled to make another cut this 
year—as they will have to do unless we increase our 
gifts—it will mean a curtailing of our work to the 
great detriment of the Cause. 

Home Missions is the basis of all our other church 
work, 
1. About seventy-five per cent of our ministers come 

from Home Mission churches. 


2. Foreign Missions, the firing line, is absolutely de- 
pendent upon the Home Church as a base of 
supplies. 


3. Take the situation in our own country as to Chris- 


tian Education. Law has failed; secular edu- 
cation has failed; and, as Dr. S. L. Morris 
has expressed it, ““Human expedients all have 
failed.” The only hope of our cities is Christ; 
and of the country is Christ. There is no way 
to bring in the Kingdom better than Home Mis- 
sions. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan adjudges 
America “The Greatest Mission Field.” “As 
Goes America, So Goes the World.” 
San Antonio, Texas. 


NoTteE:—The Superintendent of Western Texas Pres- 
bytery occupies a territory equal in area to such indi- 
vidual Synods as Virginia, West Virginia, South Caro- 
lina or Tennessee. The way he covers the field entitles 
him to the honor of being accounted a “Synodical 
Superintendent.” It is doubtful if many Synods sur- 
pass his record. ‘‘May his tribe increase.” 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR ASSEMBLY’S 
HOME MISSIONS 


Receipts from April 1, 1927, to March 1, 1928—11 months. . . .$335,885.00 


Receipts from April 1, 1928, to March 1, 1929—11 months. . 


326,506.00 


Decrease for 11 months as compared with 1927-1928....$ 9,379.00 
Needed by March 31 to complete budget $399,580.00 


A. N. SHARP, Treasurer. 
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‘er teacher in the town whose name was 
~ Miss Fitts! 


‘Steeples Among the Hills” 


Rural Frontiers 


By F. D. STEVENSON 


: There is not a dry 

> page in this book. 

One does not want to 

put it down till the 

last page is finished. 

A book to be read, 

~itaum: laughed over, wept 

) over, prayed over, 

= but not slept over. 

* It is biographical, 

personal, anecdotal, 

philosophical, homiletical. City preacher, countryman, 

townsman, if you have any doubts about the human 

interest in this book, turn, on a blue Monday, to the 

“Bubbling Over” chapter and laugh over such wee 
nips as these: 


The author was preaching a bacca- 
laureate sermon when he noticed a smile 
pass over the audience. He was re- 
marking that every one should do the 
work for which God by nature has en- 
dowed him, only he used the expression 
“for which nature fits him,” then the 
prosaic platitude was uttered: “all the 
failures in the world come from mis- 
fits.’ The smile! Later he learned 
that there was present the most popular 


And this slice from rural life: “Say, 
did you know Zeke Allen’s dead?” 
“What! Zeke Allen dead? By gosh, 
no! It’s more’n fifty dollars damage to 
Zeke to die now before he sells them 
pigs!” 

Every chapter, in its way, is just as 
interesting as this one. The author, 
Arthur Wentworth Hewitt, has been for 
eighteen years pastor of the M. E. Church at Plain- 
field and Adamant, Vermont. And like adamant he 
has stood against calls to larger fields in the city, for 
the reason that the biggest field was where he was, in 
his rural parish of 1,200 souls, most of whom were 
not members of his church. He preaches the gospel 
of long pastorates in rural regions by the ablest men 
our churches have—men who would be bishops, or 
senators, if they were not too big to leave the rural 
church field for such lesser fields of service. 

The rural church problem will never be solved. It 
is not a mathematical or mechanical problem, but one 


of human relationships which will forever be chang- 
ing in rural communities. 


The author does not leave the country for the city, 
because it is beneath his dignity as a gentleman to 
knock about from parish to parish; he values his 
citizenship too highly; he likes his freedom too much 
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“to be confined to the errand-boy organization of the 
machine known as the city church”; to leave a field, 
after spending in it the necessary years of preparation 
for further service, would be “apostasy and failure”; 
a city church could increase his salary but not his 
service; he wants to protest against the practice of 
“cast and grading” of country ministers as inferiors; 
it is the place of greatest joy and opportunity and 
honor. 

“He Leadeth Me” is the chapter devoted to his own 
experience. He began preaching at eighteen without 
having spent so much as a day in college. His first 
day in college was years later when he went to receive 
his honorary doctorate. He did not like city life, yet 
he felt the city was his destiny. He was very un- 
happy till he discovered that he was 
“crushed by the idiotic opinion of the 
profession that to stay in a country 
parish was undesirable.” Realization 
meant release. Then came the call 
to the largest church of his denomina- 
tion in the state. ‘The crowds, travel 
and library, which the change would 
bring, constituted the pull citywards. 
Declining these, he discovered that they 
came to him in his rural parish: crowds 
at summer conferences and in theologi- 
cal seminaries, and also travel and 
money for the library. ‘The man who 
will trust himself to God is inescapably 
predestined to be blessed far above his 
own dreams.” “He leadeth me.” 


“One Week In September” shows the 
interest, the variety, the opportunities, 
the thrills, the joys, the sorrows, the 
pathos, the humor, the honor that came 
to him in one ordinary week. Fine 
stories are these of the conversion of 
Sarah Chase in her lonely mountain cabin and of Irene 
Jackson who fought so hard for assurance which was 
won just before she passed out. 

“The Labor Of Hercules” is the measure of the 
minister’s task. “Dark things lie under the shadows 
of steeples among the hills. 
‘ Under the rural 
steeple is the mightiest work 
beneath the stars.” The 
task is measured by the sins 
which the rural shepherd 
must face. Sins of act are 
catalogued, but “the sins of 
attitude” are what really 
make the rural work hardest; 
e. g., unmovable spiritual 
laziness, indifference, con- § 
servatism on the part of. 
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those who should be most progressive, and gospel- 
hardened hearts. ‘The second measure of the task is 
the sorrow the shepherd must assuage—the dull, hope- 
less discouragement which often leads to the mad- 
house—or to suicide—and vague undefined sorrow and 
loneliness. The third measure of the task is the num- 
bers with which the rural shepherd must deal and the 
distances he must cover in order to reach them. Al- 
though his church seats only 250, there are in his 
parish 1,200 souls, most of whom do not belong to 
his church but who must be looked after. Reasons 
for not attending church are these: “One man has his 
attack of biliousness and is confined to his home; 
another has an attack of automobiliousness and is con- 
fined to the highway.” Another measure of the task 
is “the cussedness of the saints” which breaks out in 
such forms as sensitiveness, apathy, and self-centered 
indifference. The last measure of the task is that ihe 
mass of rural ministers are uneducated and do not 
want to be educated. 


“Despised and Rejected of Men” is the title of the 
chapter in which the awful charge is made against 
ministers that, though they do not hate the rural church, 
they are simply indifferent to it, and reject it as a 
field of labor. One wonders how many ministers not 
in rural fields can read this chapter without saying, 
“God be merciful to me, the sinner.” 


“The Picture of Pastor X” outlines the qualities 
in the rural minister which foreordain his success; 
e. g., great variety of intellectual interests which are 
more necessary than in the city preacher, imagination, 
power over primal emotions, evangelism, power of 
psychological suggestion, and certain ‘“Don’ts and 
Do’s” which must be observed. 
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“In Pastoral Trails’ we read “That the rural pas- 
tor’s work is to befriend and influence men, wherever 
he finds them at the sympathetic moment.” Many 
stories and incidents are recorded which would make 
good windows for rural sermons. Who but one so 
sympathetic as to be en rapport with his parishioners 
could again and again follow a “hunch” that he was 
needed in a certain place, only to find on going that 
someone was in dire distress? 

“Quizzing the Country Pastor,” the last chapter, 
gives the author’s philosophy of country church work. 
Of the overchurched community he believes that ‘The 
strongest will prevail, and this is as it should be.” 
One church, however, is not always enough. The life 
of the community is often richer because of two 
churches. “Scouting” he believes is the best organiza- 
tion for boys; publicity is peril; the prayer-meeting 
is not the thermometer of the church nor the standard 
by which the many are to be judged, but an elective 
which is a necessity for the few. Whatever else is 
left out of the equipment of the rural church one thing 
is indispensable—‘Strong, heart-moving preaching, 
eloquent in the true sense of the word, filled with 
intellect, and thrilled by intimacy with God, so deep 
in sympathy with its hearers as human beings that it 
forgets whether they are farmers or senators.” 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


NoreE:—Rev. F. D. Stevenson has selected for review 
one of the most fascinating books dealing with rural 
fields, lifting upon a pedestal an unknown hero who 
did not consider he was burying his talent by investing 
his life in a rural community. It is a very readable 
account of a most readable book. 





Spice Box 


1. Of what is the “frontier” composed today? 

In which of our fields do “home and foreign mis- 
sions meet”? 

For what does the word “Lewiscot’” stand? 

4. What unique service did a pecan tree render 

Home Missions? 

5. What three distinct problems does Atlanta Pres- 
bytery face? 

6. Place the quotation “One Week in September.” 


ho 


7. What is the work of the Lewiscot League? 

8. Which Presbytery Superintendent was born in 
England ? 

9. In which church was a charter member a Negro 
slave woman? 

10. What Synod is a Synod of small churches? 

11. Whois Miss Blanche Garrett? 

12. What city in our Home Mission land is a “Cuban 
inroad” ? 
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and Now in the Congo 


By ALTHEA BROWN EDMISTON 
Evangelistic Work, Mutoto, Belgian Congo 


A full account of the 
progress of our African 
Mission from its begin- 
ning to the present time, 
and a description of the 
development of the sec- 
tion of the country in 
which it is located, would 
make a_ most thrilling 
romance of many pages. 
However, this narration 
must be brief and very 
condensed. 

This year, April 18, 
1929, being the _ thirty- 
sighth anniversary of the 
founding of our Mission, 
we shall center our 
thoughts upon the first 
birthday and the present 
birthday. 

Let us close our eyes 
and, in our imagination, 
watch for a few moments 
our first two pioneer mis- 
misonaries, the Rev. S. N. 
Lapsley, of Alabama, and 
the Rev. W. H. Sheppard, 
of Virginia, as they 
trudge along over hills, 
valleys, mountains, and 
plains, on the old caravan 
road of 150 miles, be- 
tween Matadi and Stan- 
ley Pool. See them again 
as they wander here and there, up and down various 
streams, in search of a suitable site to begin the work 
the Master had sent them to do. Note, too, that after 
many weeks of weary searching, and after having 
passed through many dangers, seen and unseen, they 
are finally led by the Holy Spirit to Luebo, the birth 
place, April 18, 1891, of our American [Presbyterian 
Congo, Mission. 

Let us continue to watch them as they set up their 
tents, and their little native houses of palm fronds, 
and how they begin to go in and out among the people, 
Jearning their language, and winning their confidence, 


Katanga railway runs. 





Beautiful forest scene near the station of Bulape. It is 
through miles of this forest that the new Bas Congo 


friendship and affection. 
Thus, they began what 
was destined to be one of 
the greatest, most success- 
ful, and unique Missions 
of all Africa. 

The site having been 
agreed upon, they held 
their first Mission Meet- 
ing, in which it was de- 
cided that one of them 
must retrace the long 
journey back to Matadi 
in order to secure from 
the Government a perma- 
nent grant of land. Many 
months passed, and the 
one left behind had no 
news from the absent one. 
Suddenly a whistle of a 
steamboat is heard! The 
lone missionary, believ- 
ing that his comrade is 
on board, rushes with all 
speed to meet him! 

Now imagine the heart- 
rending scene when he 
reads a letter telling him 
that his friend and co- 
worker had been called to 
his eternal reward! Watch 
him as he makes his way 
back to his camp, with 
hands folded across his 
back, his head bowed, and 
upon his face, an expression of intense grief and sor- 
row! Left alone, he lifts up his eyes unto heaven in 
bitter, agonizing tears, pleading to God for wisdom, 
guidance, and help, then, with undaunted courage, he 
presses on with the work until re-inforcement comes. 

When the news of the death of this first martyr of 
our African Mission reached the homeland, a fire was 
kindled in the Church that has never abated, and from 
time to time many young men and young women have 
offered themselves for service in that field. Up until 
the present time the Church has sent out at least 
one hundred and twenty-eight different mission- 
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aries. Nine of these, having made the supreme sacri- | 
fice, are now with the Lord, and their bodies, await- | 


ing the great resurrection, rest in African soil. 

It was my privilege to enter the work of the African 
Mission in October, 1902. Though a most remarkable 
progress had been made, the Mission was still in its 
infancy. There were two main stations, one out-station, 
and only eight missionaries. There were eight hun- 
dred and fifty converts, and three hundred and three 
pupils in all the schools put together. The literature 
in the native language consisted of five little books, in- 
cluding a hymnal, a catechism, and some of the para- 
bles of our Lord. All of these were printed on a little 
hand press, and could have been read through in an 











hour’s time. There were no dictionaries, grammars or | 


Bible in the native language. The missionaries lived 


in small houses made of sticks and mud. The churches . aS 


were just large, open sheds. There were no hospitals, 
no doctors or nurses. Food and other supplies were 
received once a year, and mail every three or four 
months. There were no roads except little trails through 
the forests, jungles and plains. The only foreign trade 
was in rubber and ivory. With the exception of small 
river steamers, making occasional trips up and down 
the rivers, this portion of Africa was cut off from the 
cutside world. 


During the first two years of my sojourn in the 
Congo a great cloud overshadowed our entire Mission. 
Our little steamboat, the “First Lapsley,” capsized, 
and one missionary and twenty-six natives lost their 
lives. A year later the Bakuba tribe, revolting, totally 
destroyed one of our main stations, and the mission- 
aries there barely escaped with their lives. At this 
time we had much fear that, because of the great loss 
and the expensiveness of the African Mission, the home 
Church would become discouraged and give up the 
work, but instead, the Church rallied in her usual way 
to replace the losses and to enlarge the work. How 
the words of the Master did rebuke us: ‘“O thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” 


Year by year the work has gone forward with ever- 
increasing interest and satisfaction, and with continual 
manifestations of the power and presence of the Mas- 
ter, according to His Word, in it all, and the accom- 
plishments and the changes that have taken place 
since the first birthday are wonderful and fill our hearts 
with gladness as we celebrate the present birthday. 

Thirty-eight years ago this particular region in the 
heart of Africa was in total darkness. Today there 
are five main stations manned by eighty-one foreign 
missionaries. The language has been reduced to writ- 
ing, and the entire Bible, translated and printed, is 
now in the hands of the natives. There are hymnals, 
school books, Sunday-school lessons, and much other 
valuable literature in the native tongue. There are 
more than four hundred out-stations manned by native 
Christian workers. There are American doctors and 
nurses, also many natives trained in medical work. 
There are dispensaries and hospitals where from sixty 
to seventy thousand are being treated yearly for all 
manner of diseases, and where major and minor opera- 
tions are performed. Only a few years back the cause 
and cure of African sleeping sickness was unknown; 
today thousands are being treated and cured in our 
hospitals of this most deadly disease. 





The great Bas Congo Katanga railway bridge across 
the Lualaba (Congo) at Bukama, is one of the finest 
works in Africa. It is the great link, political and 
industrial between the lower Congo and the enor- 
mously wealthy Katanga. 


Christian marriages are observed, and Christian 
homes established with the family altar. Child mar- 
riage has been dealt a heavy blow; witch doctors are 
losing their art and cunning, and superstition, fetishes 
and charms are fast disappearing. The lives of thou- 
sands of women have been transformed and raised to 
a higher plane of living. Education is taking the place 
of ignorance. In addition to our primary schools of 
more than sixteen thousand pupils, there are nearly 
eight hundred others, men and women, boys and girls, 
in our Middle, Normal, Training, Industrial, and 
Theological Schools, being trained for Christian lead- 
ership. Among these are more than one hundred and 
fifty young men preparing for the gospel ministry. 


Thirty-eight years ago there was not a man, woman 
or child in all that region that could utter a single 
syllable of intelligent prayer; today we have nine or- 
ganized congregations with a Christian constituency 
of at least thirty thousand souls, among whom are seven 
hundred Christian workers, men and women, includ- 
ing ordained pastors, elders, and deacons. This Chris- 
tian constituency does not include many like those who 
“received the seed by the wayside,” nor those who are 
testifying for Christ in places unknown to the Mis- 
sion, neither does it includes the tens of thousands 
whose lives have been touched, influenced, and made 
better by their contact with this Mission, nor does it 
include those who, having “washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb,” have 
passed on, triumphant in the faith, to be for ever with 
the Lord. 


The native Christians, especially the leaders, are 
taking great interest in the spread of the gospel. Their 
conferences, in which they come together for the study 
of God’s Word, for making reports, and for the discus- 
sion of plans for pushing His work forward, are very 
inspiring. These Christian leaders are eager to shoulder 
the work as fast as the Mission deems wise to place 
it upon them. A recent step forward is a move to- 
wards self-supporting and self-governing churches. 
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The time is also fast approaching when all the native 
work of our Congo Mission will be self-supporting. 
The native Christians give freely and willingly. They 
really love to give. In their annual budgets they 
nearly always go beyond the goal. For example, in 
one of the five sections of our Mission, the goal dur- 
ing the past fiscal year was 26,500 francs, but they 
gave 35,856 francs. 

The equipment of our Mission, though not complete, 
is far superior to that of a few years ago. A large, 
new printing press has just been installed. Many of 
our stick and mud buildings have been replaced by 
permanent brick structures. Two beautiful brick 
churches have been completed and are worthy of the 
name church. The majority of the missionaries are 
now living in neat, brick residences with screened doors 
and windows. 

There are other features that have far surpassed our 
fondest hopes. Instead of receiving mail every three 
and four months, we may now, thanks to the aeroplane, 
get letters from America every five and six weeks. 
Journeys of 150 miles that took six and eight days 
to make by hammock, may now be made in eight 
hours in the new Ford automobile. It is now possi- 
ble, with the use of the “Icy-ball,” to have hard but- 
ter, cold water, frozen dainties, and even ice cream 
occasionally. Just a few months ago the surprise of 
all surprises took place at Luebo, our oldest station: 
the missionaries enjoyed the great game between Notre 
Dame and the Army Football teams! On November 
7th, at 2 A. M., they heard the returns of the Presi- 
dential .elections; all due to the perfect working of 
the radio at Luebo, in the heart of Africa. They are 
now able to tune in on New York, London, Holland, 
and other places, every day with ease! 

Another feature that has brought much happiness 
was the opening, a few months ago, of a Central School 
for the children of missionaries. This school, of course, 
is in its very beginning, with no permanent equipment 
as yet. However, when permanently established and 
equipped, it will be a real asset, and will greatly re- 
lieve the anxiety the parents have felt concerning the 


education of their children while they are with them 


on the field. 

While pushing forward the work of establishing His 
Kingdom here in Congoland, there have taken place 
around about us other transformations that have been 
marvelous in our eyes. During the past ten years 
phenomenal strides have been made in the develop- 
ment of the country itself. One may now see plying 
up and down the rivers, great steamboats, equipped 
with electric and ice plants, and all modern comforts. 
Many of them are large enough to accommodate a hun- 
dred or more passengers. Aerodromes and wireless 
stations are now located at all important points. Auto 
highways intersect the whole country in every direction. 
Foreign towns, charmingly laid out with streets, parks 
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and avenues, and picturesquely decorated with all kinds 
of beautiful flowers, shade trees, and shrubbery, and 
equipped with every modern convenience, have been 
established in many places. Innumerable automobiles, 
trucks, etc., speed every where through the country. 
Aeroplanes, flying over our heads, are no longer ob- 
jects of surprise, awe and wonder! The new railroad, 
beginning at Bukama and ending at Ilebo, and pass- 
ing right through the center of our territory, has been 
completed, thereby connecting this part of Africa with 
the great Cape-to-Cairo Railway. The completion and 
dedication of this railroad took place only a few 
months ago, at which time the king and queen of 
Belgium made an extensive tour through the country, 
traveling in well-equipped Pullman cars throughout 
the entire length of this new railroad. 

The question comes, Why the investment of all these 
millions of dollars in machinery? Why the aeroplanes, 
steamboats, auto highways, railroads, and other equip- 
ments? It is all because of recent discoveries, in the 
Belgian Congo, of unlimited quantities of diamonds, 
gold, copper, platinum, and radium, and because the 
great forests are full of most valuable timbers, includ- 
ing mahogany, ebony, and teak, also because of the 
great agricultural possibilities of the virgin soil. From 
all these sources the coffers of the investors will be re- 
plenished with many, many other millions. 

The next question is, What effect is this great in- 
dustrial feat having on the people of the land? Poor, 
benighted souls! They are being overawed and over- 
whelmed by it all. In spite of the fact that, in the 
development and production of these material things, 
the natives are employed at good wages, in every pos- 
sible capacity, even as builders, mechanics, engineers, 
clerks, salesmen, conductors of trains, captains of 
steamboats, chauffeurs, depot agents, telegraph opera- 
tors, etc., those without Christ are morally unprepared 
to meet the situation, for with this non-Christian 
civilization come many, many new vices, and new dis- 
eases. All to be added to the degradation, sickness, 
sorrow, death, and despair, that have been their por- 
tion all these centuries! 

The third question is, In the face of all these facts, 
what must be the attitude of the missionaries and the 
Church at home? Realizing that our task is far more 
difficult than ever before, and that much of our terri- 
tory is still unoccupied, it is very necessary that we, 
with renewed faith, zeal, and courage, redouble our 
efforts, not only to clinch that which we have already 
accomplished, but also to press forward with the work, 
on and on, to the triumphant consummation of our 
great objective—when all, for whom our Church has 
assumed responsibility in the Congo, shall have heard 
the glad tidings of salvation, and shall be thoroughly 
persuaded that Jehovah is the only true God, and 
shall acknowledge Jesus Christ, our Saviour, “King 
of kings and Lord of lords.” 
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Just As It Is 


By WALTER D. PETTIS 


HEN I was leaving New York a station porter 
Wy said to me, “I see dem tags on yo’ suit case 

and I wonders where you done come from.” 
“T have just arrived from Africa;” I replied. ‘Cap, 
dats my ole home town,” replied the darkey, smiling 
as he said it. 

Since then other people have asked me a multitude 
of questions. The following article is based largely 
upon what the answers to some of these questions have 
been. I have been in Belgian Congo for the past four 
years doing mission work for the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. My particular work is not preaching, al- 
though I do my “bit” when it comes to spreading the 
knowledge of Christ among these people who know 
nothing of Him. 


When a church or school, or any other modern build- 
ing needs to be built, a white man must be at the 
head of the job. Being at the head of the jobs like 
this is my particular work. There are others like 
me in all the missions in Congo. 

I have to know how to speak the language of the 
people I work with. This language is nothing like 
any of the languages that are spoken in other parts 
of the world. It belongs to the Bantu family. These 
Bantu languages are spoken only in Central Africa. 
This particular language is called “Buluba” in the 
native tongue, and the people who speak it are called 
“Baluba.” Other tribes besides the Baluba use this 
same language with only a slight variation that 
amounts to no more than a brogue or provincialism. 
This makes it easy for one with a speaking knowledge 
of Buluba to travel over a large part of Central Africa 
and talk with the people. 


The Baluba people are good workers, but they must 
be taught to use the white man’s tools, and to do 
things in the white man’s way before there can be 
very much done in the way of modern construction. 
They, of course, have their own industries that supply 
their wants for the crude implements that they need 
in their primitive life. The materials used are cop- 
per, bone, stone, and iron. All of these materials ex- 
cept iron are found in a form that they can use. Iron 
must be extracted from the ore. Their process is simi- 
lar to that used by the white man. However, they use 
substitutes for some of the equipment. I have never 
seen the process going but I have asked the natives 
about it, here is what they say: The ore is charged 
into a hollowed out anthill with charcoal and lime- 
stone. The whole charge is fired from the bottom 
and a draft kept up during the process by using bel- 
lows operated by hand. If the furnace is started off 
in the afternoon the iron will be ready to take out by 
morning. Should the natives get a chunk of iron the 
size of a man’s fist, they are satisfied with the job. 
With this iron, they are able to make anything they 
use from a razor to a hoe. None of their implements 
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compare in quality to ours, but they serve the natives’ 
purpose. 

The Baluba are an agricultural people. They make 
their living not by hunting and fishing, as you might 
guess, but principally by what they can get from the 
soil. Occasionally they go on a hunt, especially when 
the grass will burn. During these fires, they may 
kill anything from buffaloes to rats. Besides the 
crops that the Baluba raise, they also raise goats, 
sheep, dogs, chickens, ducks and sometimes hogs as 
a source of meat. They do not raise cows and horses, 
but a big chief may have a horse or a few cows. 

The Baluba are not cannibals but occasionally one 
may find an individual who has been a slave in a 
cannibal tribe and was fed on human meat by his 
master. He ate it, knowing that his refusal would 
likely result in his own body going to feed others. 


The man buys his wife. Sometimes he strikes the 
trade with the woman’s father himself, but often the 
father of the man and the father of the woman make 
the trade. Either way it may go, the woman has noth- 
ing to say about it. She is considered the property 
of the man and accepts her fate as such. The hus- 
band and mother-in-law must never see each other. 
They go to considerable trouble to carry out this cus- 
tom. Should the husband accidentally see the mother- 
in-law he must send her a present, usually a chicken. 


The native child has a hard time living. The first 
thing that he gets after he is born is a good scrubbing 
with dirt from the village street. Some time after this 
he is given an introduction to the tropical sun. This 
consists of leaving him out doors lying on his back. 
If the little fellow does not want the sun shining in 
his eyes, he can just keep them closed. According to: 
the native idea of growth, the child must have some- 
thing solid as nourishment. Before the little fellow 
can sit alone, he has been fed for some time. The 
mother usually does the feeding. She takes the gummy 
native bread and forces it down the throat of the little 
fellow, using her finger as a ramrod. Infant mortality, 
as you might guess, is pretty high. 

These people are real traders. They are always 
getting up some sort of scheme whereby they can get 
the best of the other fellow. They will argue with 
one another a whole day over the price of a spoonful 
of salt. 

These people are excellent judges of human char- 
acter. They can, at times, almost read another’s 
thoughts. There are no secrets among them. What 
one knows soon becomes common knowledge. Every 
foreigner that comes among them is given a native 
name that is based on some peculiarity of his. The 
name always fits the fellow. 

“What do these people look like?” has been asked 
me many times. The Baluba are a people with well 
developed bodies and fine physique. In this way 
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they excel some of their neighbors. Most of the people 
are a chocolate brown in color, but some individuals 
are darker and others lighter than this. I know in- 
dividuals among the colored peoples of America and 
Africa that look so much alike that they might pass 
as members of the same family. I don’t doubt that 
some of the colored people who will read this article 
have Baluba blood in them. 

The best answer to the question, ‘‘can these people 
learn anything?” is to cite a few cases. 
are Baluba. I do not know of any other tribes that 
surpass them. In Luebo there is a man who speaks, 
reads, and writes both English and French correctly. 
This man is recognized by all who know him as a 
gentleman. Many times his advice is sought by promi- 
nent white men in the community on difficult problems. 
On many matters, he is a recognized authority. He 
had no more to begin with than the poorest, but now 
he has built up a business of his own that compares 
well with any that the foreign white man has in the 
country. The foreigner starts with capital, but this 
fellow started with nothing but his ability and de- 
termination. When we started our mission station of 
Bibanga about ten years ago, a man came to us for 
work. He has been working for us ever since. He 
was my bricklayer’s foreman. I could give this man 
the drawing of a building. With a few explanations 
in his own language, he could handle any job that 
I had without my close supervision. I had several 
other men who could make a piece of furniture from 
no other explanation than a good drawing. I had a 
sawyer’s foreman who furnished me with boards cut 
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with pit-saws. Many times I would write him a letter 
and he would saw the planks exactly as I had written 
him to do. There are native assistants in our mission 
hospitals who do spinal punctures, intravenous injec- 
tions, and microscopic work in the treatment of African ° 
sleeping sickness. Every doctor on our mission has a 
bunch of native assistants who help him with all that 
he does. Some of these follows have taken a micro- 
scope and a few other things necessary and found 
numbers of people who had sleeping sickness and other 
diseases, diagnosed the cases and sent them to the cen- 
tral hospital for treatment. In checking over these 
cases, the doctor has always found them to be correct. 
As I was coming out of the Congo, I met a man 
who had charge of all of the construction work on a 
long section of the new Congo Railroad. This man 
was educated in our mission industrial school at 
Luebo. With proper training, some of these fellows 
can “hold down” any job that railroads, commercial 
concerns, or others have to offer. As soon as one of 
these fellows learn to use a typewriter, he can get a 
good job. There is no doubt about their ability to 
learn. 


By the time that you have read this far you may 
be ready to quit. I will close by answering the ques- 
tion that is often asked me: “Do you think that it 
is worth while to try to help those people?” I cer- 
tainly do. Furthermore, my answer is the same an- 
swer that will be given to this same question by any- 
one who knows the Congo people and their possi- 
bilities. 
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Relationship of the Evangelistic Work 
To the Medical Work 


By E. R. KELLERSBERGER, M. D. 
In charge of Medical Work at Bibanga, Belgian Congo 


HEN Jesus Christ was a missionary on earth, 

\¢ he very freely mixed his evangelistic and medi- 

cal.work. The New Testament is full of the 
loving work of the Great Physician. Christ always 
preached the gospel, but the records also read “and he 
healed them.” Christ knew that body and soul are so 
intimately related that one cannot deal with one without 
dealing with the other. The best evangelistic work, to 
be successful, must include medical work; and medical 
work without Christ often tends to make sinning safe, 
and lessens the fear of “reaping what one sows.”’ We 
must follow Christ’s method. By this method the one 
who was “altogether born in sin” became one of 
Christ’s followers, and the undoubtedly bad woman, 
who had abandoned all hope as far as men were con- 
cerned was healed by touching the wonderful seam- 
less dress, and then he told her, “Go in peace, thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” He went always from 
the lower to the higher. 

Evangelistic and medical work should always go 
hand in hand. The ministry of the Christian medical 
work interprets our Christianity to the native in con- 
crete terms; some of our finest converts are some cases 
of sleeping sickness who have lain at the door of death, 
unconscious, and now several years later are in per- 
fect health. The medical work is the great hand- 
maiden of the evangelistic work, in that it is the 
great way opener, and prepares the soil for the spiritual 
rebirth. The opportunity here is as huge as is our 
faith. In the last four years over 16,000 different 
people came to Bibanga to seek medical help: a city 
in itself. Ninety per cent or more of these people had 
never heard of Christ, and some 1,000 of them were of 
the Roman Catholic church. We often go out to seek 
for converts, but the medical service brings them to 
our doors by the thousands literally, and puts them so 
to speak into our laps, and, O, what are we doing 
with them, and for them? As Christ said, truly, they 
are like sheep without a shepherd, and through the 
medical work, praise God, an unprecedented spiritual 
opportunity has arisen. More people likely come here 
than are reached by all our outstation evangelists. 
What more can we ask? Conditions are ideal for an 
intensive work, and hardened heathen hearts are soft- 
ened as never before, and doubt has crept into their 
hearts as to the value of their own remedies. Are we 
true to our trust, or are we misusing the medical work? 
The medical missionary’s work that does not lead up 
to the winning of souls and to the marvelous trans- 
formation of lives has failed in its missionary pur- 
pose. 

What has happened here at Bibanga can best illus- 
trate what this article is trying to prove. As the medi- 
cal work grew, efforts were increased also to give each 
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Advanced case of sleeping sickness. Such as these are 
awakened both from physical and spiritual sleep and 
death. 


incoming patient a chance to hear the gospel, till at 
the present time there is a large church, school, a full 
time evangelist with his family, and some fifteen volun- 
tary teachers from the middle school, the medical staff, 
and village Christians; there is a small, definite nucleus 
of transformed lives that gives one anew a simple 
faith in the power of God to do the impossible. The 
early mornings and Sundays see from 400 to 600 
crowd into the church, and some 200 to 300 into 
schools and catechism class. Hundreds of them are 
so ignorant and dirty and weak that one thinks they 
could not understand, but the grace of God is all 
powerful. There have been times when, after the 
service, numbers have come up to confess their 
wickedness—dim reachings out after light—and a 
small group is definitely witnessing for Christ, and 
only on the last day will one be able to tell how 
many others have been turned to him. 

It is a remarkable fact that these poor, almost naked 
ones have given voluntarily in the last twelve months 
nearly 700 francs into the Lord’s treasury—more than 
enough to support a real pastor. The medical work 
draws people under the influence of the gospel at the 
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they excel some of their neighbors. Most of the people 
are a chocolate brown in color, but some individuals 
are darker and others lighter than this. I know in- 
dividuals among the colored peoples of America and 
Africa that look so much alike that they might pass 
as members of the same family. I don’t doubt that 
some of the colored people who will read this article 
have Baluba blood in them. 

The best answer to the question, ‘can these people 
learn anything?” is to cite a few cases. All these cases 
are Baluba. I do not know of any other tribes that 
surpass them. In Luebo there is a man who speaks, 
reads, and writes both English and French correctly. 
This man is recognized by all who know him as a 
gentleman. Many times his advice is sought by promi- 
nent white men in the community on difficult problems. 
On many matters, he is a recognized authority. He 
had no more to begin with than the poorest, but now 
he has built up a business of his own that compares 
well with any that the foreign white man has in the 
country. The foreigner starts with capital, but this 
fellow started with nothing but his ability and de- 
termination. When we started our mission station of 
Bibanga about ten years ago, a man came to us for 
work. He has been working for us ever since. He 
was my bricklayer’s foreman. I could give this man 
the drawing of a building. With a few explanations 
in his own language, he could handle any job that 
I had without my close supervision. I had several 
other men who could make a piece of furniture from 
no other explanation than a good drawing. I had a 
sawyer’s foreman who furnished me with boards cut 
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with pit-saws. Many times I would write him a letter 
and he would saw the planks exactly as I had written 
him to do. There are native assistants in our mission 
hospitals who do spinal punctures, intravenous injec- 
tions, and microscopic work in the treatment of African ° 
sleeping sickness. Every doctor on our mission has a 
bunch of native assistants who help him with all that 
he does. Some of these follows have taken a micro- 
scope and a few other things necessary and found 
numbers of people who had sleeping sickness and other 
diseases, diagnosed the cases and sent them to the cen- 
tral hospital for treatment. In checking over these 
cases, the doctor has always found them to be correct. 
As I was coming out of the Congo, I met a man 
who had charge of all of the construction work on a 
long section of the new Congo Railroad. This man 
was educated in our mission industrial school at 
Luebo. With proper training, some of these fellows 
can “hold down” any job that railroads, commercial 
concerns, or others have to offer. As soon as one of 
these fellows learn to use a typewriter, he can get a 
good job. There is no doubt about their ability to 
learn. 

By the time that you have read this far you may 
be ready to quit. I will close by answering the ques- 
tion that is often asked me: “Do you think that it 
is worth while to try to help those people?” I cer- 
tainly do. Furthermore, my answer is the same an- 
swer that will be given to this same question by any- 
one who knows the Congo people and their possi- 
bilities. 
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Relationship of the Evangelistic Work 
To the Medical Work 


By E. R. KELLERSBERGER, M. D. 
In charge of Medical Work at Bibanga, Belgian Congo 


HEN Jesus Christ was a missionary on earth, 

WV he very freely mixed his evangelistic and medi- 

cal.work. The New Testament is full of the 
loving work of the Great Physician. Christ always 
preached the gospel, but the records also read ‘“‘and he 
healed them.” Christ knew that body and soul are so 
intimately related that one cannot deal with one without 
dealing with the other. The best evangelistic work, to 
be successful, must include medical work: and medical 
work without Christ often tends to make sinning safe, 
and lessens the fear of “reaping what one sows.” We 
must follow Christ’s method. By this method the one 
who was “altogether born in sin” became one of 
Christ’s followers, and the undoubtedly bad woman, 
who had abandoned all hope as far as men were con- 
cerned was healed by touching the wonderful seam- 
less dress, and then he told her, “Go in peace, thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” He went always from 
the lower to the higher. 

Evangelistic and medical work should always go 
hand in hand. The ministry of the Christian medical 
work interprets our Christianity to the native in con- 
crete terms; some of our finest converts are some cases 
of sleeping sickness who have lain at the door of death, 
unconscious, and now several years later are in per- 
fect health. The medical work is the great hand- 
maiden of the evangelistic work, in that it is the 
great way opener, and prepares the soil for the spiritual 
rebirth. The opportunity here is as huge as is our 
faith. In the last four years over 16,000 different 
people came to Bibanga to seek medical help: a city 
in itself. Ninety per cent or more of these people had 
never heard of Christ, and some 1,000 of them were of 
the Roman Catholic church. We often go out to seek 
for converts, but the medical service brings them to 
our doors by the thousands literally, and puts them so 
to speak into our laps, and, O, what are we doing 
with them, and for them? As Christ said, truly, they 
are like sheep without a shepherd, and through the 
medical work, praise God, an unprecedented spiritual 
opportunity has arisen. More people likely come here 
than are reached by all our outstation evangelists. 
What more can we ask? Conditions are ideal for an 
intensive work, and hardened heathen hearts are soft- 
ened as never before, and doubt has crept into their 
hearts as to the value of their own remedies. Are we 
true to our trust, or are we misusing the medical work? 
The medical missionary’s work that does not lead up 
to the winning of souls and to the marvelous trans- 
formation of lives has failed in its missionary pur- 
pose. 

What has happened here at Bibanga can best illus- 
trate what this article is trying to prove. As the medi- 
cal work grew, efforts were increased also to give each 
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awakened both from physical and spiritual sleep and 
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incoming patient a chance to hear the gospel, till at 
the present time there is a large church, school, a full 
time evangelist with his family, and some fifteen volun- 
tary teachers from the middle school, the medical staff, 
and village Christians; there is a small, definite nucleus 
of transformed lives that gives one anew a simple 
faith in the power of God to do the impossible. The 
early mornings and Sundays see from 400 to 600 
crowd into the church, and some 200 to 300 into 
schools and catechism class. Hundreds of them are 
so ignorant and dirty and weak that one thinks they 
could not understand, but the grace of God is all 
powerful. There have been times when, after the 
service, numbers have come up to confess their 
wickedness—dim reachings out after light—and a 
small group is definitely witnessing for Christ, and 
only on the last day will one be able to tell how 
many others have been turned to him. 

It is a remarkable fact that these poor, almost naked 
ones have given voluntarily in the last twelve months 
nearly 700 francs into the Lord’s treasury—more than 
enough to support a real pastor. The medical work 
draws people under the influence of the gospel at the 
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time when they are most susceptible to its influence, 
and then again scatters them abroad with new ideas 
in their minds and hearts, awaiting often only the 
final touch of a village evangelist to bring them to 
Christ. Some 4,000 sleeping sickness cases have spent 
several months at this station, and most of them have 
gone away new in body, but not till they have learned 
some hymns, the Lord’s Prayer, and other Scriptures, 
and a little school knowledge; and almost every one 
has a talk with the evangelist before he goes, and 
where possible a personal note to the evangelist of the 
village he returns to, thus continuing the work begun. 

Let us say again that the evangelistic and the medi- 
cal work are ONE. Not long ago one of the evan- 
gelist wrote us that most of the people in his village 
who come regularly to his meetings were cured cases 
of disease, and recently pastor Katschunga came in 
from an out-station and stated voluntarily that he 
had over 300 cases of ex-sleeping sickness who came, 
and that others were coming from a village across a 
river far away. 

Recruiters for mines and other societies are getting 
our people in the villages, and villages are being 
moved and scattered, and often our best work is just 
killed in a very short time. It is terribly discourag- 
ing; but, the Lord takes them and sends them to our 
hospitals by the thousands, and tells us: “Here they 
are, Christ healed the sick, and then taught them and 
saved them.” 

Roman Catholic converts as a rule don’t darken the 
doors of our preaching sheds, but we have recorded 
here over 1,000 of them, quite a number of whom have 
been sent by their leaders themselves. It is not our 
policy to proselyte them, but we let facts speak for 
-themselves, and there have been some remarkable 
«changes. Mbai was one such: he came here three years 
ago from a nearby village, where there was nothing 
good said about our work; he got sleeping sickness, 
and through the influence of his younger brother here, 
he came with his wife. He was very sick, but now 
is a fine, big man, and after his cure decided to stay 
here, and to work at the hospital as a workman. 
After a year or so he began to seek, and gradually 
he became changed till now he is one of our finest 
Christians, and has been appointed to an important 
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The Medical and Gospel Car of Bibanga making a 
medical call. The nurse is Miss Lena Reynolds. 


position in the village by the missionaries of the sta- 
tion. 

Among dozens of others, we will chose one more. 
Muamba was carried here by his people, an advanced 
case of sleeping sickness. After his very first injec- 
tion, he became unconscious, and remained in a stupor 
for three days. During these three days we had a 
battle with his people to keep them from carrying him 
off in the night to bury him, or rather to kill him on 
the road. He made a marvelous cure, and some weeks 
later when, in church one morning, he was mentioned 
as showing what God could do for us, he got up and 
said: “I am the man, and I am going to give my 
life to God, and I am never going back to my people, 
for they tried to kill me.” He is here now for three 
years, is a baptized Christian, one of our most faith- 
ful workmen, has a fine boy baby, and is a saved 
man. The evangelistic and the medical work are 
ONE. Space fails me to mention such men as Tshi- 
balabala, Kabalo, Oibambe, Dikui, Nyembue, Mukan- 
dila, Mbambu, and others. 

“And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing all manner of sickness and all manner 
of diseases among the people.” Matthew 4:23. 





We Thank Thee 


For the wonderful work that has been accomplished 
in our Congo Mission. 

For the faithful witness of native Christians in the 
Congo. 

For the wide influence of the medical work in the 
Congo. 

For the faithful Chinese Christians who “stood by 
the stuff” during the absence of the missionaries in the 


recent trouble in China. 


We Pray Thee 


That those native Christians who go to mining and 
railroad camps in the Congo may be enabled to stand 
firm in their faith. 

That the industrial upheaval in the Congo may 
serve to spread the gospel. 

For an outpouring of the Holy Spirit on all the 
work at home and abroad. That the Church may 
realize not only her responsibility, but also her op- 
portunity, and properly man and equip the work. 
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What's Happening at Lubondai? 


By REV. R. F 


. CLEVELAND 


Evangelistic Work at Lubondai 


Luebo several hundred miles to the South to- 

ward Diboya, Muena Ditu and Bukama, passes 
within a quarter of a mile of Lubondai Station. Cars 
and trucks are constantly passing at the rate of sev- 
eral per day, which is many for Central Africa at 
present. 

Just in front of the station, at the junction of the 
motor roads where the road leading into the mission 
station connects up with the main highway, is a sign 
which reads A. P. C. M., which means American Pres- 
byterian Congo Mission. Weary white travellers quite 
frequently stop at the mission station for rest or a 
cup of refreshing tea, as white posts are still far 
separated in that region. These visitors represent 
men of all nationalities, and trades, men of high and 
low estate, commercial agents, directors, superintend- 
ents of diamond mines, prospectors, ordinary white 
employees of trading companies, truck drivers and 
cattle drivers, high state officials or their assistants. 
Most of them are Belgians, but there are also among 
them Americans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, 
Portuguese, Boers, and once the Prince of Egypt and 
his five white assistants spent a night at Lubondai. 
They were on a special tour of the Congo and were 
traveling with eleven motor vehicles and quite a com- 
pany of black assistants. 

But Lubondai Station has not yet had the honor 
of a visit from even one of our Southern Presbyterian 
members of the homeland—and we are wondering 
who will be the first among them to make us a visit. 
If you really want to know what is happening at 
Lubondai, you will have to drop in to see. What 
would you really find? What would you really see? 
If you give us notice there will be great preparation 
for a royal welcome. If you just drop in on us, you 
may have to look around for a missionary to greet 
you, for he or she may be tucked away in some nook 
or corner, at a carpenters’ bench, in the school class- 
room, in the pulpit, or distributing medicines at the 
dispensary. But, you would receive a warm welcome 
from all, and then perhaps one missionary would as- 
sume the responsibility of making you comfortable and 
of taking you over the station to see, “What is hap- 
pening at Lubondai.” 

You would first be conducted over to see the church, 
just completed, and the first permanent building to 
be completed on this new station. The auditorium 
will seat 800 people comfortably and in addition there 
are nine spacious Sunday-school rooms with thirty 
seats each. 


Ts State motor highway which extends from 


From the church you would go to the dispensary, 
- a few steps away, and there you would see groups 
of sick natives waiting their turn for medicine, while 
the doctor, nurse, and native assistants work busily at 
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Native drummers still have a big influence in the tribes 
and are privileged characters. A regular telegraphic 
code exists, and the drums are used to go before the 
chiefs, and also for dances and drinking bouts. 


their posts with bandages, drugs and hypodermic 
needles. 

Then you would be directed to the sleeping sick- 
ness detention camp just back of the station, where 
some 125 natives are constantly under treatment for 
sleeping sickness, from which camp cured natives are 
being sent away at the rate of from forty to fifty 
per month. 

On your return trip from the sleeping sickness 
camp, you would stop by to see the Boys’ Home, a 
boarding department for boys who come from many 
surrounding villages to attend school. The boys, 
through their industrial and agricultural work, have 
become almost self-supporting. Besides weaving mats, 
baskets, and native cloth, they produce in their fields 
all the common native produce such as Cassava, corn, 
sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, peas, peanuts, pine- 
apples, plantains and bananas. There are seventy 
bovs enrolled at present. 

Then you would go immediately to another side of 
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Women and girls bringing in wood for a big dance. 


the station where the larger boys live, a department 
called the ““Balondi” (Middle School). These are the 
boys and young men who are preparing for the gos- 
pel ministry and who expect to enter the Morrison 
Bible Training School at Mutoto just as soon as they 
have completed the preliminary course at Lubondai. 
In addition to their school work they are required to 
work in the fields a stated amount of time each day 
to aid toward their support and the raising of food- 
stuff. There are thirty of these boys, in addition to 
twelve who have already been sent to the Bible School 
at Mutoto. 


There is also a Girls’ Home, which you will be glad 
to see. It is an institution for girls corresponding to 
the one for boys. The girls cook their own food, 
work in the fields and are taught handicraft, and are 
given all the advantages of the Day School. This is 
rather a new institution at Lubondai, as it was only 
opened eighteen months ago. There are only twenty 
girls at present, but many more are clamoring to en- 
ter just as soon as more room can be provided. 

You will certainly not fail to visit the Day School 
which is held in a large shed and ten small mud class- 
rooms near the center of the compound. As soon as 
you enter, the 300 pupils will no doubt stand and sing 
“America” in your honor, but you will recognize and 
understand the tune only for the words will be 
“Buluba” to you. There will be a missionary in 
charge, with about ten native assistants and you will 
be amazed and amused at the remarkable organization 
and the tremendous noise, for the pupils recite aloud 
and in unison. Immediately at the close of school, 
the catechumen classes meet. There is usually a total 
of seventy-five pupils in these classes under definite 
instruction for church membership. 

Now you may think that you have seen everything, 
but the big show is not yet over. At the very front 
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of the station, and occupying the most prominent view, 
is the Central School for the children of missionaries. 
The School is just in its infancy, but promises to solve 
the great problem of the education of missionaries’ 
children in Congo. There are only two buildings at 
present, a cottage dormitory and a two-room class 
building. Here you will find children of the mission- 
aries of Luebo, Mutoto, Bulape and Bibanga, all 
busy, happy and healthy. 

But what about the industrial and evangelistic work 
of the station? You will have to stay more than a 
day to see all of that. It would require one day to 
inspect the industrial work. A visit to the carpenter 
shop, where native men and boys are busy sawing, 
planing and constructing materials for door and win- 
dow frames, doors, sashes, and furniture. Then a 
flying trip by motor car to the brick-yard and saw 
mill two miles below the station.. You will be inter- 
ested in the planer driven by water power. 

But stay a week and see it all. You will be awak- 
ened at 5:30 A. M. each morning by the beating of 
a native drum. It is the “Rising Bell’. It means 
you will have just thirty minutes to prepare for the 
sun-rise prayer meeting. A native pastor or elder 
will conduct a short devotional service, call upon 
some Christian present to lead in prayer, and then 
all go out to begin the day’s work. 

Sunday A. M. you will hear a sermon by a mission- 
ary or native pastor in the church, or you may be 
taken to a nearby out-station to which some one goes 
each week. The service may be held in a little 
grass shed or even under the shade of a tree in the 
village, but there will be a curious crowd ready to 
listen. As you pass along the way, you will meet 
groups of young men, clad in plain white shirts and 
loin cloths. They are the students of the station 
schools who go out each Sunday to the surrounding 
villages to do volunteer preaching. They usually go 
two and two, each group to a different village, and 
conduct an open-air service in some heathen village. 
When these young men graduate from the Bible Train- 
ing School they are sent out to remote out-stations 
where they establish a work organized after the na- 
ture of the work you see going on at the main station. 

Thus the work moves on and on from station to 
village and from village to the native home, until, 
it is hoped, every human soul in our part of the Dark 
Continent will have an opportunity to know Christ. 
And what you see going on.at Lubondai is going.on 
at all the other stations. 

So, if at any time you happen to drop in on us, 
you will find just the above-described program going 
on day after day at Lubondai or any of the other sta- 
tions of your Congo Mission. But you will not be 


able to fully appreciate all that is really “happening” 
until you come out to see for yourself, for we believe 
that God is blessing our use of the means which the 
Home Church has placed in our hands. 
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How Business in the Congo Affects our Work 


By REV. JOHN MORRISON 


Assistant Business Manager at Luebo 


the missionary is the “trail-blazer.”” Yet the trader 

follows closely on his heels. They have been at- 
tracted by widely divergent interests and their attitudes 
may be summed up by saying that the one is there to 
give and the other to take. 

Community of interests, or it may be, conflicting in- 
terests, must at times bring these two together and I 
want to state briefly how our African Mission work is 
affected by the business activities there. 

The Congo is proving a lucrative field for com- 
mercial enterprise, and to date companies have been 
formed for the exploitation of the following resources: 
radium, gold, diamonds, copper, and oil, while crops 
have been harvested of cotton, cocoa, palm nuts, rubber 
and many other articles for commercial purposes. 

Vast numbers of workmen were required for the 
carrying on of these activities, but at least two cir- 
cumstances militated against the supply of laborers 
equalling the demand; first the climate, and second 
the nature and habit of the native, who had been 
accustomed to an indolent, easy-going life. Two steps 
were taken, therefore, to entice him into the service 
of the various companies or state service—attractive 
remuneration and compulsion. 

How did this affect our Mission work? 

That the various organizations appreciate the work 
the Mission is doing is evidenced by the fact that no 
workman is so eagerly sought after as the Mission 
graduate. The very alluring remunerative baits held 
out by the agents to the skilled workmen of the Mis- 
sion or those holding positions of any degree of knowl- 
edge in its service, are very often too seductive except 
to the highly consecrated Christian, who places Christ 
before all. 

The trained reliable native is in great demand by 

trading agencies and their “happy hunting-ground” is 
the precincts of the Mission. 
_ The paucity of our wage scale to native workers 
1s responsible for the brightest of our youths leaving 
us and this is the tragedy of our Mission work. We 
can’t give them enough to keep us from blushing with 
shame when a member of a trading agency brings up 
the subject. The native workman pays a premium on 
his affection for us and his consecration to Christ. 

We pay an evangelist or Christian lay-worker a 
maximum of $3 monthly—he can earn at least five 
times that if he transfers his services to business. Only 
two things are responsible for our having any sterling 
native workers—their consecration to God’s work and 
their attachment to individual missionaries. 

I had nine natives in my advanced French class, 
nine of the brightest minds amongst our native youth. 
Within a short space of time after their acquiring 
proficiency in French (the language of the country), 
eight had succumbed to the offer of a salary ten times 
‘he amount they were receiving from the Mission, and 
our evangelistic, educational, and industrial depart- 


rr IS generally conceded, and history proves it, that 


ments were the poorer. We are forced to pay a 
meagre wage, very inadequate, in order to avoid re- 
trenchment. The loss of these young men was so 
much talent lost to the Mission, but was it lost to 
Christ ? 

Some of the natives would be fortunate enough to 
go to a place where one of our evangelists was sta- 
tioned, and thus continue in Christian fellowship; 
others would go to a post where such would be denied 
them. If the training inculcated in them during their 
residence on the Mission was well grounded, they 
would probably start a little Christian band of wor- 
shippers with kindred souls and another evangelistic 
agency would be begun. If the contrary was the case, 
then they would probably resort to their old heathen 
customs under the influence which evil environment 
would exercise over them, and all our teaching would 
be lost. 

The demand for labor exceeding the desire of the 
native help to serve, State enterprises necessitated the 
drafting of natives from their villages to work in dis- 
tant districts. This had a two-fold effect on our work. 
It took our native Christians from the influence of the 
Church and subjected them to the evils of a labor 
camp. Their financial aid was also lost to the native 
Church. 

It took the natives, however (and this refers spe- 
cially to certain of the more conservative tribes) and 
broke down the chains of tribal custom which had so 
often proved an almost impassible barrier to Christian 
teaching. Custom is a fetish and all fetishes are cus- 
toms. Superstitious practices are part and parcel of 
their lives—‘‘our customs” the native says—and as 
such are reverenced. 

Something new came into their lives when they left 
their home villages and went abroad in the service of 
their white employer. Their master was no respecter 
of tribal rights or priorities; tribe mixed with tribe, 
and a wider horizon developed in the native life. 
Strange tribes with different customs were his daily 
portion, civilization’s marvels were thrust upon him, 
and the old lives grew weaker and weaker, and finally 
broke. The youth of today is fast throwing off his 
superstitions, but something has to fill the void. An 
opportunity for us if we can seize it. 

One might say that the whole tenor of the native 
life has been changed. Tribal customs and supersti- 
tions, hitherto inviolable, are, in the eyes of the rising 
generation assuming less and less importance, and the 
day is not far distant when few will regard them 
seriously. The country is being opened up in a way 
that will dispel tribal prejudices, promote a friendlier 
feeling, and traveling will be given an impetus pre- 
viously unknown. The latest inventions of civiliza- 
tion, the aeroplane, wireless, auto, steam-shovel, train, 
etc., are being thrust upon his notice, and while his 
bewildered senses only accept it all as “white man’s 
wisdom” (to use his own expression) yet the more 
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intelligent native is discarding his superstitious ideas 
and is imitating the white man without comprehend- 
ing. Business has been responsible for much of this. 
It has brought a crisis into our Mission work: it has 
thrust upon the native a civilization for which he is 
hardly prepared, and Christ has placed the responsi- 
bility on us to shepherd him through it. 

The law requires that a native under contract, as 
these drafted natives are, must be granted certain 
privileges, especially with regard to food, shelter and 
clothing. It is to the State’s interest to keep the native 
satisfied with the conditions under which he labors. 
Many natives, therefore, begin to think along broader 
lines in regard to the matter of diet, housing, etc., than 
their previous circumstances permitted, and so in an 
indirect way, the ground is prepared for the reception 
of advice on healthy living. Natives are contracted for 
short periods and are then returned to their villages. 

I wish I could leave that pro for the State without 
any con, but I can’t. Labor camps seem to be the 
harbors of vicious living. The worst elements of native 
life drift there, and the Christian native is set a hard 
task for his young faith. There may be no evangelist 
near—financial conditions restrict us from doing all 
we wish—and without any visible support for his Chris- 
tian faith, and the tremendous temptations which a 
labor camp constantly offers and suggests, his must be 
a strong and steadfast faith not to succumb. Money 
is more plentiful to him than ever before, and oppor- 
tunities are given to spend it, opportunities which may 
wreck the influence of years of Christian living. Could 
we but place a few evangelists in each labor camp, 
not only to succor those who have already embraced 
Christ, but to bring hope to those without the fold, 
there would be great joy in Heaven. 

It is not only the adverse influence of evil native 
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living that threatens the faith of our Christians, but 
in the majority of cases, the lives of white men are 
shameful; drunkenness, native concubinage,: gambling, 
being very common. These representatives of the white 
race are, numerically speaking, superior to the mission- 
aries, and the native, being yet more accustomed to 
license than righteous living, easily finds example 
stronger than precept. How can we meet this chal- 
lenge but by more intensive evangelization ? 

The State has realized that the native to be of use 
must be educated, and has insisted that large trading 
companies who have been granted land concessions 
with native workmen resident therein, must also create 
schools for their education. This has resulted in one 
company, at least, evading the issue by donating a 
substantial sum to the Roman Catholic Missions who 
send a priest to run a school on the concession. Num- 
bers of our former church members have gone into 
the employ of this firm. The consequent-results may 
be visualized. 


Nkashama was the brightest student in my French 
class and was a great credit to Mr. Gilliam, whose 
protégé he was. He came to me one day and said 
he would have to leave his work reluctantly, as his 
salary was insufficient to enable him to save enough 
to pay his marriage dowry. He had been offered a 
substantial increase to join the new railroad company. 
He assured me he would come back when he had ac- 
cumulated his dowry, but will he? Would you blame 
him if he didn’t? Would you blame him if he re- 
fused to forego his $15.00 per month to take up a 
salary of $3.00? He has now a wife to provide for 
also. 


These natives are willing to sacrifice, but we should 
be moderate in our demands. 





With Me and My Men 


By WALTER D. PETTIS 
Industrial Work at Bibanga 


AVE you a few minutes to spare? If you have, 
H I'll take you for a little sight seeing. All of 

my men are now at work. Just follow me while 
I go the rounds. I'll show you some things that per- 
haps you didn’t know. Of course you will not actually 
go, but you can “play like” you are going. I am 
going to show you some of the ways of the industrial 
men on our African Mission. I am one of them. 
Let’s go. 

This is Mr. M’s kitchen. Mr. M is now on fur- 
lough. The storm that we had last week played havoc 
with the roof. That big pile of trash in the back 
yard came from it. Really we didn’t have much of 
a storm. Just had a hard rain and a little wind that 
didn’t amount to much. The rain is what broke down 
the roof. This was a grass roof and the weight of the 
rain water on it was more than the old timbers could 


stand. Take a look at those old timbers. See how 
worm-eaten they are. I don’t see why the thing didn’t 
fall down long before it did. This house was built 
several years ago by Mr. M, when nobody knew very 
much about what kind of woods the insects ate and 
those that they did not. Somebody had to try the 
thing out, and this is one of the tryouts. The reason 
they are tearing down the wall is that it is not in line 
with the other part of the building. Mr. M had so 
many other things to look after that he could not spend 
much time on this paricular job. Besides he was a 
preacher and did not know much about building a 
house. He did the best he could. When the job is 
finished this time, we hope that it will last much 
longer. Now we know the kinds of woods that the 


insects don’t bother and we use them. How do you 
like the looks of that pile of lumber over there? All 
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of it was cut by hand. It is for this building. Be- 
fore you leave, we will go out to where they are mak- 
ing the lumber and you can see how they saw such 
nice boards. 

I am sure that you noticed the fellow bossing the 
men who were tearing down the wall. He is one of 
the native foremen. If it were not for a few fellows 
we have like him, there would not be much doing 
around this place. As it is, we do most of the han- 
dling of the works through these native foremen. When 
these fellows cannot handle the job, we, of course, 
have to do the handling ourselves. Then is when 
we teach. All these fellows had to learn by being 
taught. Occasionally we have to push one part of 
the work and then we stay around and keep things 
moving faster than they would if we happened to be 
somewhere else. Most of the work is task work. 
When the fellow finishes his task, he has finished his 
job for the day. We take the most apt fellows who 
can lead and make foremen of them. 

Let us go over to the building that is about com- 
pleted. Look. at those sash and doors. They were 
made by hand. Would you think that such things 
could be made by hand and in Africa too? Not very 
long ago the fellows who made these were running 
around in the brush. They learned all this at the 
Mission under a graduate of the Carson Industrial 
School, Luebo. Most of the carpenters who have 
been with me for about two years can work from 
blueprints. They learned it from their foreman. All 
these fellows could get much more somewhere else than 
we are able to pay them and I am afraid that some 
day they will leave me and I will have to put up 
with beginners. Before you leave, I want you to 
take a look at the furniture in these homes. Chairs, 
tables, chiffoniers, bookcases, porch swings, cupboards, 
dressers, office desks, filing cabinets, in fact, about 
everything except the victrola was made by native car- 
penters. It is all neat and substantial. 

Climb up behind me on the motorcycle and if we 
do not break our necks by running over somebody’s 
dog or goat as we pass through the village, we will 
take a look at the brickyard. We are lucky. We 
missed all the dogs and goats. It is three miles back 
to the station. You noticed those little piles of bricks 
where I told you we were going to put up the next 
building. They came from here. This is where 
those fellows we met in the road have to come to get 
their loads. We must use men to move our building 
materials. There are no teams for this purpose, such 
as you have in the white man’s country. The lumber 
is the worst. It takes two days to make the round trip 
to the sawpits and get a load. All of our stations 
are not so unfortunately situated as this. Some of 
them are in the forest. I tell you this is a man-killing 
job. This carrying stuff this way puts more men out 
of the work than anything else that you can think 
of except perhaps a general lay-off. Sometimes these 
fellows come back with the skin rubbed off their 
shoulders. That doesn’t make any difference out here 
where we have to use them for all kinds of work. We 
Just put them to doing something else while their 
sores heal. If we are really pushed for the work, we 
send these same fellows back and let the loads rub 
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some more. If a fellow complains, we laugh at him 
and call him a shirker. Most of the time he goes 
back for the second load. Sometimes they quit before 
they will come back for three loads in succession. 
Do you blame them? We could get our work done 
faster and not have to work the fellows so hard if 
we only had a few Ford-wheeled carts to do this 
hauling with. We have carts to haul our “chop” 
and other stuff from the river to our interior stations, 
and they work fine. Occasionally we do get them a 
day or two when they are in from these long trips, but 
that hardly amounts to more than make us wish that 
we had carts all the time. 

Take a look at these bricks. Do you think that 
they would pass inspection in U. S. A. for a first- 
class job? I know they wouldn’t. We have to use 
them out here because we cannot do any better. This 
is the nearest clay to our station that will burn any 
kind of brick at all. There is better clay further 
away, but we do not have enough money to inake 
the building of that better kind of bricks. For the 
same reason, we cannot use motor trucks to do our 
hauling. Sometimes we have to use bricks that are 
just dried in the sun. Some day T expect all of this 
sun-dried brick work will have to be replaced. Tell 
us how we can do better and we are ready to listen to 
you. 

All that crowd over there making bricks is what we 
call our weak folks. You see that they do not look 
as strong as the others. We don't pay them as much 
as we do the others either. They get along pretty 
well with what they do, but they cannot do the heavy 
work, like carrying loads. 

Now let us go to the sawpits. We will have to ride 
the motorcycle. Now we are there and finished shak- 
ing hands with all the children and about half the 
women of the village. We tell the folks that we have 
come to see what the men are doing. Several of the 
boys volunteer to go with us and show us the way. 
They carry our canteens of drinking water for us. 
We are careful not to give them to the fellows that 
had their hands all messed up with something that 
they had been eating. We have a liberal portion 
of it on our own hands and feel like a little soap 
and water might come in handv just now. We are 
going through the brush and come to a little stream 
of water. We can step across it. We take the oppof- 
tunity to wash our hands while the native children 
enjoy throwing water over their own bodies. 

The sawyers have a log ready to go on the pit and 
we stay and watch them. They pass a wire rope 
around it and fasten one end to a tree. The other 
end is fastened to a sort of windlass rigged up be- 
hind two small trees. This arranges the log in a 
sling and it will be rolled over the pit. The gang 
divides and about half go to work the windlass and 
the other half stay to push the log. The foreman 
stands to one side and gives orders. At his word, 
everybody works and the log rolls to the side of the 
pit. Another word from him and they all stop and 
hold the log while he makes a careful examination 
of it. He sees that it is not going on the pit as it 


should. He chooses several men and they get some 
The foreman goes 


sticks and move one end a little. 
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back to where he was at first and gives another 
word and the log moves over and stops right over the 
center of the pit. We leave them marking the place 
where they want to make the first cut. 


Now we walk over to where they cut the last boards. 
They are piled in a neat pile at the old sawpit. I 
count them while you admire the quality of the work. 
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You would not expect any better quality of lumber 
to come from a sawmill. 

We are now back on the station. You have seen 
something of the way we do things. I have other 
work to do and you want to look around with some- 
body else. I'll tell you goodbye and hope that some 
day you will come out to the Congo and see all this 
as it is. Not as someone tries to write it. 





A Unique Congo Honeymoon 
By REV. JOHN MORRISON 


industrial school, yet there was something distinc- 
tive about him. He exhibited a steadfastness un- 
usual in a native and showed an aptitude and intelli- 
gence which marked him out from his fellow-students. 

He served his time as a student and graduated, 
but manifested his gratitude and attachment to the 
Mission by working as a carpenter for them when he 
could easily have earned ten times the meagre wages 
he received by going elsewhere. 

He spent much of his spare time in acquiring a 
speaking knowledge of the French language (our 
official language), was a regular attendant at our 
classes for instruction in that tongue, and mixed with 
the natives, who, because of their acquaintance with 
the language had become state employees or traders. 
It was not long before Joseph became quite fluent in 
French. 

He developed into the kind of youth that reflects 
credit on our training, and an example of our Mission 
work which is eagerly sought after by the business 
agencies around us. 

He fell in love with a little maiden in our girls’ 
school called Mbombs, and, while his suit was not 
unfavorably entertained, yet it was felt that they were 
both just a little too immature to marry, so they con- 
sented to wait. 

Joseph came in one day and stated, that, in view of 
his approaching marriage, he would have to seek more 
remunerative employment. ‘ At that time, we were 
paying him about $1.25 per month. 

We allowed him to go reluctantly, and reluctantly 


he went. A few days later, he told us that he had 
been engaged by the newly-formed airline, with its 


J ina was one of some sixty students of our in- 


airport at Luebo, and his salary was to be $10 per 
month. 


He proved a very steady, industrious worker, and 
the manager spoke to me several times in very high 
terms of Joseph’s work. He attracted the attention of 
the visiting director by the assiduous attention he gave 
his work, so much so that he was offered a better 
position at the headquarters of the company, and he 
accepted. 


After a stay of considerable length at his new post, 
he wrote to the Mission and requested permission to 
come and marry Mbombo, and this being accorded, re- 
quested the assent of his manager to make the long 
trip. 

The manager said: “Why, it would take you two 
months to go there and come back by road—we can- 
not let you go for such a long time—can’t you get your 
wife to come here?” 

“No,” said Josenh, “she is a Mission girl, and we 
want to be married by the Mission.” 

“Well,” said the employer, “There is a plane leav- 
ing in a few days for Luebo—you will have to go in 
that. Report to the Luebo branch for your return 
journey.” 

The marriage was duly celebrated in great style in 
the Mission, caused great excitement among the na- 
tives, for was it not known that on the morrow Joseph 
and Mbombo were going on their honeymoon trip 1,000 
miles by airplane, over the African equatorial forests 
and plains? 

A unique experience for an African-born boy and 
girl. 

Luebo. 
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Decrease for 11 months as compared with 1927-1928. . :. .$147,798.00 
Needed by March 31 to complete budget $663,958.00. 
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Notes and Personals 


Miss Mary Bisset, of Haichow, China, who is at home 
on furlough, sends this interesting item from Dr. L. S. 
Morgan, of Haichow, regarding the recent trouble in 
China as affecting the hospital. 

“The real conditions, you want to know, I have not 
time nor ability to tell you of the trials and vicissitudes 
which have attended this hospital and its staff during 
the last eighteen months. 

“It is a story almost beyond words, and I find my- 
self thrilled through and through, and again almost 
unable to keep back the tears as I listen to the stories 
told by our hospital people; how fierce the pressure 
was to make them give up the whole thing and turn 
against the hospital, loot it and allow it to be de- 
stroyed; how it was filled up with hostile communist 
soldiers at one time who were gotten out, our people 
say, by the direct leading of the Holy Spirit through 
our Hospital Manager, Mr. Hsu. He went to the right 
military officer, who was willing to, and more unusual, 
able to order the soldiers out. How they held on like 
grim death while the battles were fought right around 
the hospital, with the bullets going through the rooms 
where they were working; how they worked day and 
night for weeks together to care for the many wounded 
soldiers who filled the hospital, and even had to be 
laid out in the court yards, because there was no room 
inside; how the money gave out, the medicines gave 
out, the food gave out, sickness among the overworked 
staff—yet they held on. Threatened by the very sol- 
diers they cared for, pressure strong and relentless from 
even a certain class of so-called Christians that they 
throw the hospital overboard, allow it to be looted and 
destroyed—still they held on. 

“So the story goes, and now when I return they are 
still holding on. ‘We knew you would come,’ they say, 
‘We only wanted to hold things together till you came 
and return the hospital to you intact.’ You can under- 
stand to some extent my feelings when I returned and 
found the hospital and all that belongs to it absolutely 
intact. A large part of the staff is here, the organiza- 
tion having been kept up all through. 

“Supplies are on hand, much more money than for- 
merly is coming into the work from the people of Hai- 
chow, who take this method of expressing their appre- 
ciation, which is much more real than it was before 
the break-up came.” 

—Oo— 

Miss Marion Wilcox, of Kiangyin, China, in writing 
about the annual fall meeting of the country women, 
says: 

“In the largest group and the less advanced was one 
dear old lady of eighty-four, who was especially earnest 
and diligent. During the two weeks she learned quite 
a good deal and gave the reason for her diligence thus: 
‘I want my family to be out-and-out Christians, so I 
feel that I must learn as much as possible so I can 
teach them.’ I am afraid that if I had lived as long 
as that without being able to read, I would consider it 
hopeless, but I am glad that these Christian women 
do not. Many of them hobbled ten or fifteen miles on 
their tiny bound feet to get to the meeting, because 
that was the only way they could come.” 

—O0— 

The following interesting item comes from Rev. 

James I. Paisley, Kwangju, Korea: 
_ “Work has been started in a new field and a helper 
is looking after it. When we went there, several weeks 
ago, we received a cordial welcome and a number at- 
tended the service and gave respectful attention. At 
another place we visited, we could probably start a 
church, if we had a worker to send there. There is 
& well-to-do family that is manifesting interest. We 
worshipped in their house, and it would be fine if 
we could get them to believe and start a church with 
them as a nucleus. They would be in a position to 
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help a great deal in a material way, a factor that is 
worth considering out here. Then if we get that class 
of people to start the work, it is not much trouble to 
get all classes to follow.” 

—o— 

Mrs. J. W. Hassell wrote from Japan, just before 
leaving on an enforced furlough. We are sure the 
friends will be deeply interested in her message: 

“It makes us inexpressibly sad to leave our work 
here. The missionary force in Japan has been sadly 
depleted recently, and if ever we were needed at our 
post it is right now. Unless reinforcements are sent 
the cause of Christ will greatly suffer. They are needed 
immediately, and yet the hands of the Executive Com- 
mittee are tied by lack of funds. Won’t you unite with 
us in importunate prayer to the Lord of the Harvest 
that He would send forth laborers into this field of 
His harvest? If you could see the sights we see, hear 
the sounds we hear, live among heathenism as we have 
for fourteen years, your hearts would bleed as do ours 
at leaving so many of these multitudes ‘as sheep having 
no shepherd’.” 

—O0— 


If one is of the opinion that life in the Congo is 
monotonous, the following item from Mrs. Longenecker, 
of Luebo, Africa, will change that opinion. Mrs. Long- 
enecker says: 

“There is nothing monotonous about our life here in 
Central Africa, these days, even when half the Station 
are away attending a conference. On Monday, when 
the airplane came, it brought some very interesting 
visitors. Mrs. Shirk, a woman of seventy-one years, 
Mrs. Goodman and her daughter, from Chicago, ac- 
companied by Dr. Fries, of the American Baptist Mis- 
sion, were our guests. Mrs. Goodman and her daughter 
were making a world tour, visiting the Mission fields 
of their Church. They had attended the recent Con- 
ference at Jerusalem, after which Mrs. Shirk joined 
them to come to the Congo. They visited the Stations 
of their own Mission, attended the Jubilee Conference 
of Congo Missions at Kinshasa, and were on their way 
south to Cape Town. They were with us only one day, 
but were a great inspiration to us. In the afternoon 
about two hundred and fifty women met in our new 
Church to hear Mrs. Goodman speak, as Mrs. Hobson 
most ably interpreted for her. We have a great many 
visitors out here, principally commercial people. But 
it warms our hearts and renews our zeal in our work 
to have Christian people with the primary purpose of 
seeing what God is doing throughout the world, and 
going home to inform others. We extend to each and 
every One of you who plan to travel abroad a hearty 
invitation to visit our Missions in the Congo. 

“We had the thrilling experience of receiving the 
election returns over the radio from two or more sta- 
tions in America. Mr. Stegall, on our station, has the 
only radio set on the Mission. 

“That same eventful day the coming of Mrs. Motte 
Martin and George Motte brought great joy to the 
hearts of both missionaries and natives. Today two 
hundred and ninety-six women eagerly gathered in our 
new Church to hear Mrs. Martin speak.” 

—o— 

Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker, of Oliveria, Brazil, sends 
this note of encouragement: 

“The gospel has progressed wonderfully in the state 
of Soo Paulo, although it has been over forty years 
since the precious seed was first sown. The people are 
eager for new ideas and better methods and they are 
clever about putting them into effect andeeven improv- 
ing on them. I love to see these fine, big churches 
entirely managed and maintained by Brazilians, for 
they must increase while we missionaries must and 
shall so gladly decrease.” 
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Answer Me This 


SEARCH TEXTS. 


Unaided and without concordance, locate the texts 
below, chapter and verse. We have designated the book 
in which they are to be found: : 


1. Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him. 
Psalms. 

2. Make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God. Isaiah. 


3. Ye thought evil against me; 
unto good. Genesis. 

4. I have set thee a watchman unto the house of 
Israel. Ezekiel. 

5. Thou art weighed in the balances and art found 
wanting. Daniel. 

6. They shall beat their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks. Isaiah. 

7. Hatred stirreth up strifes; but love covereth all 
sins. Proverbs. 


8. Happy is that people whose God 
Psalms. 


The Sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come. Genesis. 


The earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 


glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 
Habakkuk. 


but God meant it 


is the Lord. 





NOTE:—The first one in each group specified below 
to send in to Edward D. Grant, Educational Secretary 
Foreign Mission Committee, an absolutely correct 
answer to all of the above questions will receive abso- 
lutely free one copy of the books listed below. The 
groups and rewards are as follows: 

First Minister___.__-- The Business of Missions, Patton 
First Layman or Woman (over 24), 
The Business of Missions, 


or Come and See. Wade Smith. 
First Young Man or Woman (16-24), 
Come and See. Wade Smith. 


Pivet Boy or Girl (12-16)... ..........- Black Treasure 
First Junior Boy or Girl (9-12), 

Camp Fires in the Congo 
First Primary Boy or Girl (6-9)-------- The Call Drum 


Every Southern Presbyterian may qualify. State in 
your answer under which classification you qualify, 
whether “Minister,” “Young Man or Woman,” “Pri- 
mary,” etc. Remember, the first absolutely correct 
answer sent in by one person in each group gets the 
reward for that group. If two in the same group reach 
this office at the same time, the postmark will be fol- 
lowed. If thgse are identical, two rewards will be is- 
sued in that group. Names of those getting rewards 
each month will be published. Watch for these ques- 
tions monthly. 
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Answers to Answer Me 
* 949 
This in 
Psalms 91:10. 
Acts 4:12. 
Psalms 2:8. 
Isaiah 11:9. 
Matthew 24:14. 
Romans 10:15. 
Acts 6:19. 
John 10:7. 


I John 4:11. 
Rev. 22:17. 


Fe bruary Survey 


SOMOARMIPWHE 


=" 


Prize Winners for ‘““Answer 
Me This” in February 
Survey 


i—Rev. Ernest S. Sansom, Huntsville, Tex. 

2—Miss Mina Higby, Richmond, Va. 

38—Miss Georgene Stowers, Lake Village, 
Ark. 

4—C. Albert Harper, Lufkin, Tex. 

5—George H. Rector, Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va. 

6—Velma King, Birmingham, Ala. 


Group No. 
Group No. 
Group No. 


Group No. 
Group No. 


Group No. 


Re. “The Desire of All Nations” 


Newport News, Va. 
“We have had our study class on ‘The Desire of All 
Nations’ and I think it is the most inspiring book we 
have ever had for study, and the way the study was 
put on was the most interesting and helpful that I 
have ever seen. 
* ab * - 


“We feel that our whole church and Sunday school 
will feel the spiritual uplift of this study class.” 


* * * * 


Port Lavaca, Tex. 
“Our literature is all so splendid it is a joy to go 
into these study classes.” 


* * %* &€ 


Kingstree, S. C. 
“To me the book is too wonderful to miss having a 
study class in it.” 


* * *& * 


St. Charles, S. C. 
“We are enjoying this book very much, and con- 
sider it the most spiritual we have ever studied.” 
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Missions 


Brunswick, Ga. 

“We are reading the book in our Circles by the Con- 
test Method, the losing Circle to act as hostess to the 
all-day Mission Study Class, which will be held after 
the contest is over. ‘The Desire of All Nations’ is 
such a wonderful book I felt this was the surest way 
of getting it thoroughly read. Two credits will be 
given every man reading the book. Of course this is 
along the line suggested by Miss Van Deventer, in 
the SURVEY.” 


Mission Study in Country Churches 


Acme, N. C. 
“My husband is the home mission pastor of four 
small, weak churches. The people are widely scattered, so 
I hit upon the following plan for Mission Study Classes: 
The books are circulated and read; then the Auxiliaries 
meet for a whole day at one church to study together. 
I lead the class, but assign to each Auxiliary definite 
parts. The hostess Auxiliary serves the dinner and 
we have a five-hour-class period. The women are very 
enthusiastic about it, and gain a great deal from inter- 
change of ideas, etc. We have a good attendance and 
I am sure this is a practical plan for small country 

Churches.” 
Mrs. W. L. WILSON. 


My Dear Mr. Grant: 

Thank you for the Programs for Foreign Mission 
Day in our Sunday School. They are so easily used 
and adapted to the possibilities of our small school that 
they are a joy. 

We are going to observe next Sunday, using the 
Junior Program. 

Cordially yours, 
Mrs. Rospert T. DEWELL, 
Haines City, Fla. 


Hidden Treasure 


1. Compare the Congo now with what it was in the 
beginning. 

Can the Baluba people learn? Give examples. 

Can the medical work be separate from the evan- 
gelistic work? 


bo 
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4. How is commercialism affecting our mission work 
in the Congo? 

5. How have these conditions affected native life? 

6. What is the difference between, the wage paid by 


the Mission and that paid by the industrial 
company ? 
7. Who are represented in the visitors that stop at 
our Congo Mission? 
8. What are some of the things you would see if 
you visited Lubondai? 
9. How do the sawyers in the Congo work? 
10. In what vehicle did “Joseph” in the Congo take 
his “honeymoon trip’? 
11. In what condition did Dr. Morgan find the hos- 
pital at Haichow? 
Why did the woman 8&4 vears old want to learn 
to read? 
13. How old was one of the visitors who came in an 
aeroplane to our Congo Mission? 
14. What encouraging incident occurred in connection 
with our work in Korea? 


Book Review 


“RIVERSHADE” 
A Historical Sketch of Kiangyin Station, China 
By Rev. Lacy L. Littrie, D. D. 


This is an interesting book of sixty-three pages that 
sets forth the thrilling story of the work and the work- 
ers at Kiangyin. Dr. Egbert W. Smith, who writes the 
introduction, says: “It is a true and vivid picture of 
how mission work in that great field was begun; how 
under the guidance of the Spirit it goes forward; how 
it weathers the storms of prejudice, politics, banditry, 
and war; and how, through it all, it is steadily accom- 
plishing its divine mission of turning men and women 
and children from darkness to light and from the power 
of Satan unto God, of creating homes of Christian faith 
and love and purity, and of rooting deeply and perma- 
nently in Chinese soil that heavenly Vine whose fruit- 
age is yet to fill the world. This narrative of human 
effort and divine blessing I commend to the prayerful 
reading of our people.’ Copies may be secured from 
the Educational Department of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Foreign Missions, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., and 
the price is 75 cents. 


Junior Program for April 
1929 


TOPIC—OUR NEAREST AND FARTHEST 
NEIGHBORS 





Sonc—‘That Sweet Story of Old.” 
Lorp’s PRAYER in Concert. 
MINUTES. 

BUSINESS. 


Rott Catt—Answer with the name of a missionary 
in Africa or Mexico. 


COLLECTION Sonc and Offering. 

SCRIPTURE LESSON—Exodus 20:3-6. 

PRAYER—For a blessing on the children in Africa and ¢ 
ff 





Mexico and those who work among them. 
Sonc—‘“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” 
Qu1z—What Do You Know About Africa? 

What Do You Know About Mexico? 


Story—Tukulu. 
Sonc—Selected. 
CLosE with a chain of prayer. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Have the children learn the Scripture Lesson and 
repeat in concert. 

Questions on Africa and Mexico may be given out 
in advance of the meeting, or the Leader may ask ques- 
tions on our work in these countries, without previous 
notice. Map Talks on Africa and on Mexico will give 
the necessary help. These booklets are free. Order 
from Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 

Have the story of Tuluku told, not read. Miss Liston, 
who has kindly written this story for our Juniors, is a 
niece of our pioneer missionary to Africa, Samuel N. 
Lapsley. 

We call attention to the picture of little Jean Wray 
and the verses that accompany the picture. Miss Gray 
has given us in verse the story about “Jean the Queen.” 
Jean is the youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Wray, of our Mexico Mission. 
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THE JUNIORS 


Queen Jean of Toluca 


By KATHARINE GRAY 
Educational Work at Toluca, Mexico 





" 
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Nore: Little Jean Wray is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James H: Wray, founders and directors of our 


Students’ Home at Toluca. 


Little Jean Wray, of Toluca, is Queen 


In Mexico, in Mexico, 


A prettier princess you’ve never seen 
In all the world or on silver screen, 
They crowned her on the school green, 


In Toluca, in Mexico. 


There are many little girls and bovs 


In Mexico, in Mexico, 


Who laugh ard play and make a noise, 
And are so polite they have the poise 
Of lords and ladies in their joys, 


In Toluca, in Mexico. 


One dav, the teacher said, 


In Mexico, in Mexico, 


To have a Fiesta and a Queen.” 
‘The little girls began to preen, 
And then they said, “We all want Jean!” 


In Toluca, in Mexico. 


Her mother made her dress of blue, 


In Mexico, in Mexico, 


With silver lace all shiny too, 
And silver was each tiny shoe 
Of the happiest queen you ever knew, 


In Toluca, in Mexico. 


A lovely lady of the town 
In Mexico, in Mexico, 


Has a wondrous sparkling crown. 
She said, ““Now the queen is found 
To wear my jewels handed dcwn 


In Toluca, in Mexico.” 


“We mean 


Little Jean Wray, of Toluca, is Queen 
In Mexico, in Mexico, 

A prettier princess you’ve never seen 

In all the world, or on silver screen, 

They crowned her on the school green 
In Toluca, in Mexico.” 


—KATHARINE GRAY. 





Junior Program on Page 239. 
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Tukulu 


By MARGARET L. LISTON, 


Registered Nurse at Lubondai, Congo, Africa 


little black girl named Tukulu rubbed her slen- 

der body shiny with palm oil and adjusted the 
little strips of foreign cloth hanging from her belt and 
got ready to go to the first meeting that the white folks 
upon the hill were having in the new shed they had 
just built. The white man who came first and seemed 
to be the Mukelenge (chief) was giving out some words 
and some of the children were repeating them after 
him. Tukulu did not see just what they were doing 
it for and thought it would be more interesting to 
watch the performance awhile longer before she joined 
the others. When they had said the words several 
times, the white man began to sing them and the chil- 
dren followed him the best they could. But Tukulu 
was no common child and was not used to following. 
Her father was Muyaya, a sub-chief of Ntolo, and 
she, herself, was used to doing things for other people 
to follow, so she sat back and watched the proceedings 
as the older men and women were doing. After a 
while the white man told them all to bow their heads 
and close their eyes, but Tukulu just watched him 
close his eyes and then he began to talk to Nzambi 
(God) just as if He had been another person ctand- 
ing close beside him. ‘Tukulu knew that there was a 
God and that he had great power, but she did nct know 
very much about Him and had never known that peo- 
ple could really talk to Him and know that Ile was 
listening. After that the white man did the queerest 
thing yet: he opened a book and began to read, and 
he said the words were sent from God. 

Tukulu was getting tired of sitting still, and had be- 
cun to talk to some other little girls near her, when she 
heard the white man saying for all the little girls to 
go with one of the white “Mamas” over to another 
house. As they walked over to the white lady’s house 
they talked to each other about how rich she must be 
to have so much cloth and to have shoes to wear, 
because the chief in Tukulu’s village was the only per- 
son who had any shoes and he wore them only on 
very state occasions as they did not fit well and hurt 
his feet terribly. As they got to the house the white 
lady said for everybody to sit down on the mat. She 
herself stood up and talked about how Nzambi made 
the earth and the sky and the trees and the animals 
and the people, or at least she seemed to be trying to 
say something like that, but she could not talk very 
well and she made lots of very funny mistakes. Tukulu 
laughed and punched the little girl next to her. Then 
they all began to laugh and to play with each other 
and that seemed to worry the white lady so that she 
couldn’t remember how to say anything right. After 
that she tried talking to Nzambi in a few words and 
then told them all “‘good-bye’” and asked them to come 
back next Sunday. 

Tukulu wondered if the white folks would give them 
salt or money for coming to the meetings as the Catho- 
lics often did, so one Sunday she asked the write lady 


Orie sunny Sunday afternoon in April, 1925, a 


why she did not have some salt for them all. The 
white lady answered that she had come to tell them 
about Nzambi and about his Son and she wanted every- 
body to come who wanted to listen, but she would not 
pay them for coming. 

Tukulu liked the white lady but she did not feel 
like saying so yet. She always called out to her as 
she passed the house but tried to hide behind some- 
body else so the white lady would not know who spoke 
to her. Then one Sunday the white lady made some 
pictures to show what she was telling about that day. 
It was about a man named Moses, who got some laws 
from God to give to God’s people, but when he came 
back to the people he found they had forgotten God 
and were doing what He had told them not to do. 
So Moses told the people who were sorry for what 
they had done and wanted to come back to God to 
come over to where he was. A lot of the people came 
to Moses, but some of them would not come and so 
God had them killed. Tukulu liked the story and tried 
to keep the other little girls quiet so the white lady 
could make everybody hear. After it was over Tukulu 
and most of her friends were going down the path 
towards the village when they heard some of the 
others laughing and talking to the white lady. They 
hurried back and found that she had given the pic- 
tures to five or six of the girls who had stayed rather 
late. Of course they asked for pictures, too, but the 
white lady said she could not make any more that 
day as it was late in the evening and the pictures took 
a long time to make. In vain they argued and pled 
with her, but she would not make any more pictures. 
Tukulu was glad she had not said that she liked the 
white lady if she was going to behave like this. She 
told the white lady that she had hoped she was going 
to be a friend to them, but if she would not even be 
nice to them they would never come back to hear 
her any more. The white lady said she was sorry 
if they did not want to come and hear about Nzambi 
and His Son. She said she was going to keep on tell- 
ing about Him every Sunday, but nobody had to come 
and she was not going to pay anybody for coming. 
Tukulu was very cross when she heard that and she 
pranced out of the yard with her little crowd following 
close behind. As she went down the path she turned 
and called out to the white lady: ‘We are the people 
who refused God! We are not coming back any 
more!” 

The heart of the white lady was sad as she watched 
them go, but she could not help smiling to think 
Tukulu at least had listened well to the story or she 
would never have thought of saying what she did. So 
the white lady asked her God to send the children back 
again next Sunday to learn more about Him—and 
they came and kept on coming until they learned a 
great deal about Nzambi and learned to love His Son, 
“Jisu.” 
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Department of Christian Stewardship 
REV. R. C. LONG, Secretary 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Stewardship and Men's Work 


Department of Men’s Work 
REV. J. E. PURCELL, Secretary 


Putting Your Church on the New 
‘Honor Roll” 


3 » Pay-Up 


Stay-Up : 


By ROSWELL C. LONG, 


Step-Up 


Secretary of Stewardship Committee 


PAY-UP 

HE First Presbyterian Church of Winston-Salem, 
T North Carolina, started something in our Church 

when it was agreed that benevolences should be 
placed on exactly the same basis, so far as payments 
were concerned, as pastors’ salaries and current ex- 
penses—that one-twelfth of the amount of the church’s 
total pledge to benevolences should be paid each month, 
even were it necessary to borrow the money. The 
Second Presbyterian Church of Houston, Texas, ac- 
cording to report, follows a similar plan; and last 
information is to the effect that the First Presbyterian 
Church of Dallas, Texas, is considering taking this 
step. There may be many others that are following this 
same plan. We want their names. We want to begin 
to publish either in THE PresByTERIAN SuRVEY, or 
in the weekly Church press the names of those churches 
who will put themselves on this new Honor Roll. We 
are paying tens of thousands of dollars in interest 
money each year in our Church because out of the 
3,596 churches only a very small number are using 
the fine Christian business judgment that of course 
their officers possess in insisting that their people pay 
their weekly pledges promptly, and that the treasurers 
send in monthly the amount due on the total pledge 
that the local church makes to benevolences. Someone 
has estimated that as high as seventy-five thousand 
dollars a year is spent in interest money. If our 
people are interested in investigating overhead, it might 
be well for them to look around their own back doors, 
or front doors. The small church, the middle-size 
church, the large church—all are guilty of exceedingly 
poor business judgment when they deliberately hold 
money in the bank, receiving no interest on it, wait- 
ing until the close of the Church year to send it on. 
They are guilty of obstructing the Kingdom, even if 
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they do collect interest money, if they wait till ithe 
close of the year to remit. Let us therefore appeal to 
the honor of our churches that as they begin the new 
Church year, April first, they put themselves on the 
Honor Roll by entering into a solemn agreement to 
remit monthly, one-twelfth of the amount that they 
expect to pay to benevolences during the year. Please 
send the Stewardship Department, 305 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia, the name of your church 
if you are already on the Honor Roll, or if you will 
begin this plan the beginning of the Church year. 


STAY-UP 


It isn’t so difficult for a church to PAY-UP occa- 
sionally. The rub comes in staying paid up. Let 
me pause to pay a tribute to the fine and effective 
work that is being done by central treasurers of pres- 
byteries in keeping the churches of the presbyteries 
which have such treasurers, regularly, promptly and 
properly informed of their standing in the matter of 
payments and the urgency of the Kingdom’s needs. It 
behooves us to follow out the same plan in our leader- 
ship in the local churches. Hundreds of our churches 
have church calendars or bulletins through which 
regular announcement ought to be made to the congre- 
gation of the exact financial standing of the church, 
locally and church-wide. The people deserve to know 
how much money has been collected and what has 
been done with that which has been contributed. If 
we are to stay-up to the mark in the matter of the 
financial honor of our church we must go at it just 
as.thoroughly and as systematically as we would in 
the matter of any other business. We are dealing 
with the King’s Business. We are dealing with Chris- 
tian Business. We are trying to save a lost world. 
We can’t make a proper accounting of our stewardship 





stewardship 
and Men's Work 


of the gospel unless we plan a little more carefully, 
execute a little more thoroughly and pay-up a little 
more promptly our obligations in the field of benevo- 
lences. Is your church on the Honor Roll of those 
who having paid up, STAY-UP? 


STEP-UP 


Throughout a number of the larger Protestant 
churches of the United States such as the Reformed 
Church in America, Congregationalist Church, and the 
United Presbyterian Church, there is a movement to- 
ward a combined effort to get the people who occupy 
the pews of the churches to adopt the STEP-UP plan 
to meet deficits and face denominational obligations. 
It is certainly true in our own beloved Church that 
far more than the amount subscribed in the Every 
Member Canvass must be raised or our obligations will 
not be met and re-trenchment and retrogression will be 
the result. Why should the Church indulge in “drives” 
and the expectations of relying upon large givers who 
have become tired of the calls upon their liberality 
and no longer’respond? The Step-Up plan may be 
the solution. It is very simple. Every contributor is 
asked to slightly increase his subscription, or if not 

his subscription, make a gift over and above what he 
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puts in his envelope, each week. For instance, those 
who are giving 10c a week would increase to 15c— 
those giving 25c would make it 35c—those giving $1 
would make it $1.25—$1.50 or $2. The individual 
increase would not be so much and most subscribers 
could make it without great sacrifice. 

This STEP-UP idea applies not only to the in- 
dividual contributor—though particularly to him— 
but also to the local church itself. We need to put our 
churches on their honor to do their best for Christ; 
and to accept the budget as representing a “task” to 
be performed rather than a “tax” levied on them by 
presbytery. Many of our churches if they face the 
tasks of the Kingdom squarely would voluntarily as- 
sume a STEP-UP in the askings for benevolences. Is 
your church on the Honor Roll in the matter of mak- 
ing a STEP-UP, beginning April 1, 1929?  Let’s 
rally to the cause of the Kingdom this year and teach 
the joys of liberality to our people; inculcate Steward- 
ship as a principle; use the double-envelope, weekly- 
giving plan of the Every Member Canvass as the 
method,—and be found faithful to our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ who gave his life to establish the 
Church. 





Observing Stewardship Year 1929 





Monthly Topics for Study and Presentation 


JANUARY 
The Stewardship of.the Gospel 
(Dept. II Presbyterian Progressive Program) 


FEBRUARY 
The Stewardship of Money 
(Dept. VI Presbyterian Progressive Program) 


Marcu 
The Stewardship of the Collection Plate 
(Dept. VI Presbyterian Progressive Program) 


APRIL 
The Stewardship of Education and Vocation 
(Dept. IV Presbyterian Progressive Program) 


May 
The Stewardship of Foreign Missions 
(Dept. II Presbyterian Progressive Program) 


JUNE 
The Stewardship of Home Missions 
(Dept. III Presbyterian Progressive Program) 


JuLy 
The Stewardship of Time 
(Dept. I Presbyterian Progressive Program) 


AUGUST 
THE STEWARDSHIP OF SoctAL RELATIONS 
(Dept. VII Presbyterian Progressive Program) 


SEPTEMBER 
The Stewardship of Spiritual Life and Evangelism 
(Dept. I Presbyterian Progressive Program) 


OcTOBER 
The Stewardship of Extension (Sunday School and 
Home Missions) 
(Depts. III and V Presbyterian Progressive Program) 


NOVEMBER 
The Stewardship of Home and Home Task 
(Dept. III Presbyterian Progressive Program) 


DECEMBER 
The Stewardship of Leadership and Service 
(Dept. IV Presbyterian Progressive Program) 


For literature on the above topis consult the respective committees or agencies concerned. 
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April Program 


Department 1V—Christian Education 


and Ministerial Relief 
(Read through to the end—Read the Preface.) 
THE FUTURE LEADERSHIP OF THE CHURCH 
FELLOWSHIP Hour 


money, but rich in high standards of life 
and service. 
3. The motives of these applicants are not the 
desire to make a living but to make a life. 
Brief Message from the Pastor. 


SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


— This month has been assigned in the Presbyterian 
Sen Progressive Program to Christian Education and 
Entertainment 


PRESIDENT’S PERIOD 
Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God.” 
Reports from the Group Leaders of Assignments for 
the past month. 
Announcement of Outline of the Service Program 
for April. Other announcements. 
WorsuHIp SERVICE 
“Planting these colleges and filling them with studi- 
ous young men and women, is planting the seed 
corn of the world.” 


Ministerial Relief. Special attention is called to 
the program suggested by the Executive Committee 
on Christian Education for use in the Sunday 
Schools on Sunday, April 7th, called “Wings as of 
Eagles.” A generous offering is asked for and the 
Men’s Bible Classes can help very much. Other 
things suggested are a committee to keep in touch 
with High School boys and girls, the planning of 
a memorial in the Student Loan Fund to the memory 
of some man whose life and service in the com- 
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paring the future leadership of our Church and 
of our country. 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Introductory Talk by the Pastor: The Church Must 
Train her Children for Service in Home and 
Church and State. 

First Speaker: The Growth of Student Loan Funds 
in the Country at Large. 

Second Speaker: Student Loan Funds as Promoted 
by the Rotarians and Kiwanians and Civic Clubs 
and Organizations. 

Third Speaker: ‘The Student Loan Fund of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. 

Fourth Speaker: The Advantages of the Church 
College as a place in Which to Invest a Student 
Loan Fund. 

Fifth Speaker: The Student Loan Fund from a 
Personal Point of View. (The Memorial Funds.) 

Open Forum: What advantages has the Church 
Loan Fund over those of other organizations as 
an investment of money in life? 

Think over these reasons: 

1. Loans are only made to young men and women 
whose characters and abilities are known and 
approved by the sessions of their own 
churches. 

2. These applicants come from homes, poor in 


ices with the pastor, Department I, nor the out-post 
prayer meetings, Department ITI. 


SUGGESTIONS 


TO THE PRESIDENT: This is the first meeting of the 
year and these first meetings have a habit of setting 
standards for the year. Do everything in your power 
to make it a success. Talk with the Chairman of 
Department IV, who is responsible for the pregram, 
and see how he is lining up speakers, and above all 
else get him started in time. Be to him enthusiasm 
and encouragement. Work out, too, ycur first Coun- 
cil meeting with care. See what report each Depart- 
mental Chairman is going to make and help him out- 
line and prepare it. This labor will show good re- 
sults all the year. Take time, too, to see that every 
officer and every part of the program moves of nicely. 

To THE CoUNCIL: Open with prayer. The work of the 
Council for this month is of vital importance, for 
one of the most essential things before the church 
is the Student Loan Fund and the Fund for Ministe- 
rial Relief. There are four things which the Chair- 
man of Department IV can propose. He should make 
plans for co-operating through the Men’s Bible Classes 
in the use of the Program on the Student Loan Fund, 
“Wings as of Eagles,” suggested by the Department 
of Christian Education for use in the Sunday schools 
on Sunday, April 7th, and do everything possible to 
secure a generous offering at the time. A memorial 
in the Student Loan Fund might be started in mem- 
ory of some man whose life and service in the com- 
munity should be kept in remembrance. You might 
call these Memorial Funds to the attention of those 
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who have lost loved ones and would like to perpetuate 
their memories. If you wish information, write to 
Rev. H. H. Sweets, D. D., Executive Secretary of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 410 Ur- 
ban Building, Louisville, Kentucky, and he will be 
glad to give you all needed information. The Chair- 
man could also suggest a look-out committee to keep 
in touch with high school boys and girls of character 
and ability who may need help in going on with their 
education. Direct their attention to the Church Col- 
lege of their Synod and help and encourage them in 
every possible way. This Department should show 
an active interest in the children and the young 
people of the Church. Contribute not only money 
but time and self to the recreational program of the 
Church for her young people—the seed corn of the 
Kingdom. The Chairman of this Department should 
think through these suggestions carefully and propose 
definite plans to the Council for adoption. 

If the spiritual life of the men is developed, they 
must be induced to read God’s Word and spend some 
time in prayer. A very helpful way is to assign 
books of the Bible for reading. This is done by the 
Chairman of Department I. He should also make 
appointments for special prayer services with the 
pastor before the evening services, or other services 
when he would like to have the men with him. The 
outpost prayer services which are conducted by the 
men are made by the Chairman of Department III. 
The Chairman of Department VII will make all the 
plans for supper and entertainment. 

To THE LEADER: This is a very important meeting. 
The whole church of tomorrow depends on the train- 
ing which we give to the boys and girls of today. 
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Our church has always stood for the finest type of 
training for its spiritual and intellectual leaders. Our 
future leaders depend on the interest which the 
church is taking in their training now. Get the 
vision and make your speakers see it. Inspire them 
to put the program across. Write to Rev. H. H. 
Sweets, D. D., 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky., 
for material. This is the first meeting of the year. 
Set a very high standard for the others to aim at 
during the whole year. 

TO THE SPEAKERS: All of the material for this program 
will necessarily come from the Department of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief. Your leader 
will give it to you. Master it and let it master you. 
When full, fill the men with it. 

To THE Group LEADERS: This is the beginning of your 
work with your group. Resolve to know every mem- 
ber of your group, his home relationships, his busi- 
ness, his interests in life. Find just what he is doing 
in the church and just what he is capable of doing. 
Determine to develop into active Christian leadership 
a certain number of that group. Work for them, 
pray for them, use them through the year. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: 

Further information and material to use in connec- 
tion with this program may be secured from the 
Executive Committee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, 
Kentucky, or from the office of the Department of 
Men’s Work, Rev. J. E. Purcell, Secretary, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia. The Church papers 
will also carry a helpful article just preceding the 
program. 





Service Suggestions for April 


Assign Groups to Hold Prayer Service with Pastor 
before Sunday Evening Meeting. Put on Bible Study 
in Public Schools. Visit Hotels and Endeavor to get 
Guests to Visit Church. 

Keep in touch with the Missionary of your Church 
by Correspondence. 

Help Old Established Country Churches which have 
grown weak through Shifting of Population. Conduct 
Church Services on Sunday, and Mid-week Services. 
Hold Services in City Jails, City Farms, Penal Institu- 
tions. Arrange Monthly Program. Organize Men in a 
near-by Church. 

Develop Men to Lead in Prayer and to Speak in 
Public. 

Bring the Men out to the Communion Service. 

Conduct out-post Sunday schools. Sponsor Men’s 
Bible Class Attendance. 

Promote Tithers’ League. Inquire from the Board 
of Deacons in regard to Insurance on the Church Prop- 


erty. Encourage Churches to pay in full each month 
their benevolent contribution to all the Committees of 
the Church. 

Care for Church Grounds; Hold Social Meetings for 
men; visit all cases of illness; help any needy cases 
in the community; arrange for monthly supper meet- 
ing; arrange for fun and fellowship at supper meeting; 
introduce and help men to know each other. 

Arrange Monthly Programs. Arrange Class in Men’s 
Work. Install Literature Rack in Church. 

Encourage men to read helpful books; help youth to 
decide on life work by personal talks, speakers, classes, 
etc.; keep in touch with young people who have gone 
away to college; help young people to choose best col- 
lege to attend; help boys and girls get an education; 
sponsor young men’s groups in the Men-of-the-Church; 
help boys put on minstrel by furnishing coaching, ma- 
terial, ete. 





Fritz Kreisler, the Famous Violinist, on Christian 
Stewardship 


“T was born with music in my system. I knew musical scores instinctively before I knéw 
my ABC’s. It was a gift of Providence. I did not acquire it. So I do not even deserve thanks 


for the music. 


“Music is too sacred to be sold. And the outrageous prices the musical celebrities charge 


today truly is a crime against society. 


“I never look upon the money I earn as my own. 


entrusted to my care for proper disbursement. 


“I am constantly endeavoring to reduce my needs to the minimum. 


It is public money. It is only a fund 


{ feel morally guilty 








in ordering a costly meal, for it deprives some one else of a slice of bread—some child, per- 
haps, of a bottle of milk. My beloved wife feels exactly the same way about these things as. 
Ido. You know what I eat; you know what I wear. In all these years of my so-called success 
in music, we have not built a home for ourselves. 
in the world” 


Between it and us stand all the homeless 
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Nurses at the Hospital of the Light, 
Morelia, Mexico 


By MISS PATTYE FARRIOR SOUTHERLAND, R. N., Superintendent 


HE rejoicing over the fact that the Birthday offer- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary is to go to the 
girl’s schools at Chilpancingo and Zitacuaro has 

been great. I have been especially interested since 1 
have had contact with two girls who are from the 
Zitacuaro school. 

The first of these is Lilia, the graduate nurse of 
the hospital. She is a lovely and capable girl, so 
lovable that I am afraid that I shall soon be looking 
for a new supervisor of nurses. A young minister is 
coming to see her with regularity. But, then, she 
will make a wonderful companion for some pastor. 

At the same time that I fear that I shall lose Lilia, 
I look forward to having another girl, Adalaida, who 
is at the school at Zitacuaro for another year prepara- 
tory to coming to the hospital for her nurses’s train- 
ing. 

We are proud of Adalaida. When she was seventeen 
years old she came to the hospital with her feet and 
, lower limbs a mass of sores. It was three months be- 

fore the sores were healed, and when the time came 
for her to go, she asked that we give her some work 
which would enable her to remain with us. She 
seemed so anxious that we gave her work in the laun- 
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dry where she proved faithful and industrious. 

It was at morning prayers, the first order of the 
day at the hospital, that Adalaida first heard the 
gospel. The hymns attracted her, for she has an un- 
usually clear and sweet voice. We encouraged her to 
learn many of the hymns. At first she was afraid to 
attend any of the services for she had been told that 
the Evangelical people worshiped the Devil. She 
finally went to a few services and became deeply in- 
terested in the gospel. After two years she made her 
profession of faith and her face became so radiant 
that the patients liked to have her about them as she 
cleaned the wards. 

Adalaida had never been to school a day in her 
life, but she wanted to learn to read. One of the mis- 
sionaries started her in her studies and found her 
such an apt pupil that she was sent to the Zitacuaro 
school where she covered the work of the third, fourth 
and fifth grades in one year and a half. We look 
forward to the end of this year when she will have 
finished the course offered by the school and will come 
to us, for we feel that she will make a splendid nurse, 
capable and willing, but above all things, Christian. 


rn _~ 
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A Crack in the Door 


The Centenarista School at Zitacuaro, Object of 1929 Bivthdey Gift 
By MISS LETTIE BEATY 


BOUT two months before the close of school 

last year, a girl of about fourteen or fifteen 

years entered our school. A short time after 
that she came one Sunday morning to the Sunday 
school, bringing her father and three brothers. Her 
father introduced himself and hastened te explain his 
presence by saying: “I have decided to come to your 
church and bring all my children, for I know that 
you have such fine moral training in your school that 
you must have it here, too, and I want my children 
.to grow up under such influence.” 


Se ee ee At 


To my knowledge, this man had never been invited 
to a service, but he came because he saw in his daughter 
a reflection of the fine Christian characters of the teach- 
ers in our school and of their teaching. 

Since the first Sunday the man has hardly missed 
a week and always brings his children. This must be 
difficult, for his wife is a fanatical Catholic and op- 
poses his taking the children. Once he succeeded in 
bringing her to a corner near the Church where she 
backed down upon her decision to enter. At this junc- 
ture, some of the teachers came along and persuaded 
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her to go on. She has only attended twice, for the 
hold of her Catholic friends is strong. We are visit- 
ing her and praying for her. 

Christ used miracles to call people to him, and now 
he is using our hospitals, schools, and Christians lives 
to call people unto himself. 

Our Centenarista school, with its limited 
capacity, has opened only a small crack in the 


door to religious as well as educational develop- | 
A few have slipped through. We are | 
glad that you, through the Birthday Gift, are | 
going to help us to open this door so that many | 
more may enter our school, to find there some- | 
Here they | 


ment. 


thing more than a mere education. 
find Jesus, and, upon going out from our doors, 
carry this divine message: “We have found 
him Jesus of Nazareth 
Come and See.” 
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The graduating class of 1928 at the Centenarista 
School at Zitacuaro, Mevzico. 





Margarita Garcia of the 


By MRS. 


ARGARITA GARCIA is the daughter of an 

elder of the church out at Silva, a pretty little 

village at the foot of the shaggy mountain 
Cacique, which means “Indian Chief”. Eight years 
ago she entered our home in Zitacuaro as a servant. 
She was slow, but patient and earnest; quick to recog- 
nize failure and ready to go back again when roast 
or bread did not turn out well. I soon discovered that, 
while the grey matter of her cerebral machinery wasn’t 
very abundant, the current of emotion which circulated 
in her inmost heart was of the first water, pure and 
abundant. She loved us profoundly and this sweet 
affection flavored all her service for us. 

She had been with us for two years when it finally 
came home to me that these qualities of Margarita 
deserved a broader field of action than our kitchen. 
So we talked with Miss Beaty about putting her in 
the Centenarista School, our boarding school in Zita- 
cuaro. She had been through the third grade, going 
by fits and starts to Government and Mission rural 
schools. She was nineteen, and by no means of quick 
intelligence, and so it was an experiment indeed, but 
all parties were willing to attempt it. Miss Beaty 
took her as her individual servant, with light work. 
which left her much time for her studies. Her father, 
who was a wheat and corn farmer, helped some. We 
lent a hand, and thus our Margarita entered the arena 
of boarding school. 


Centenarista School 
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So slow was she that at times her Mexican teachers 
were afraid that she was trying for a plane of life 
above her. But Miss Beaty always remembered how 
long it took her to master the intricacies of the culinary 
art at which she at last became an adept, and re- 
marked with the firm air which marks her as a gen- 
eral, even though she is done up in a small package. 
“We will hold on. TI believe she will make it.” 

Three years of arduous struggle were passed. The 
family and friends who loved her came to her rescue 
with prayers, encouraging words and the necessities 
of books and clothes. She always had a quiet assur- 
ance that God would supply her needs. 

At last came the happy evening of fluttering hearts 
and white dresses. Margarita stood in a semi-circle 
of sweet Mexican maidens and received her diploma 
from the Centenarista School. This meant only the 
completion of the sixth grade, but it opened up to 
her the position of teacher of rural schools, either 
Mission or Government. 

Since then she has been serving our Mission in 
some of our most difficult Indian villages; where the 
children can barely speak Spanish. She is a real 


evangelist wherever she goes, with a wide spiritual in- 
fluence in the neighborhood, commanding the love and 
confidence of the suspicious ' Indian. 

Our school opportunity ‘in Mexico is Margarita 
raised to the nth power. 




















Meditation 


‘YE SHALL BE WITNESSES UNTO ME”’ 


“The Lord giveth the word 
The women that publish the tidings are a great host.”—Psa. 68:11, R. V. 


‘**THE LORD GIVETH THE WORD”’ 


It was to the eleven disciples and to “them that were with them” (Luke 24:33) 
that Jesus gave the word of commission: ‘Ye are witnesses of these things” (Luke 
24:48).” Among the company of disciples on that Resurrection Day, there were 
surely those women who were last at the cross and first at the tomb, and who met 
with the apostles again in that “upper room” after Jesus ascended (Acts 1:14). The 
Risen Lord gave to them the word which He gives to every follower of His today: 
“Ve shall be witnesses unto me,”—witnesses of My Life, My Death, My Resurrection 
and of My Living Eternally. To us, then, “The Lord giveth the word”—“Ye shall 


be witnesses unto me.” 


hear from Him afresh His commission: 


the tidings.” 








‘**THE WOMEN THAT PUBLISH THE TIDINGS ARE A GREAT HOST"’ 


As the Psalmist sings of the marvellous works of Jehovah and of His servants 
who proclaim His glory, he would remind us that among those faithful witnesses of 
Jehovah, there is a host of women who publish the tidings. God has ever used women 
as His means of spreading the news of salvation. And He is counting on the loyal 
testimony of women today to publish the tidings of great joy to all people. 

And so on the threshold of this new Church Year, let us wait before God to 
“Ye shall be witnesses unto me,” receive 
from God His Holy Spirit which shall equip for this ministry of witnessing, then 
go forth boldly to join that noble band of witnesses: that host of ‘“‘women that publish 


“Go as a witness for Jesus, 
Take up thy cross and away; 

Go, by the Spirit directed, 
Haste on thy mission today.” 
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Letters From a Presbyterian Manse 


A Resurrection Thought 
By MRS. A. C. EVANS 


Dear AUXILIARY FRIENDS: 

In my last letter I was writing about Paul’s epistles, 
and today I have been thinking about one of Paul’s 
great resurrection texts. It is found in Philippians, 
one of the prison epistles. 

Paul, as we know from the closing verses of the 
book of Acts, was a “trusty” and for two years lived 
in his own hired house. He was under guard, no 
doubt, yet granted a measure of freedom unusual for 
a prisoner in those days. I like to wonder just what 
that little house looked like. And in imagination I 
like to picture Paul pacing back and forth, back and 
forth, his hands clasped behind him, his-eyes gazing 
out beyond the confines of the little room, far into the 


blue Italian sky, his voice ringing out, now in triumph, 
now hushed in prayer, and again earnest in admoni- 
tion as he dictates this wonderful letter to his friends 
in far-away Philippi. At the rough table sits the 
young man, Timothy, brush or quill in hand, his 
own heart throbbing in sympathetic love and zeal as 
he pens the rushing words that were to be passed 
on to Christians down through centuries of time. 

Oh, what universal heart-longing it was that the 
aged Paul voiced when he cried out, “that I may know 
him and the power of his resurrection!” To “know 
him”—What a privilege! The “power of his resurrec- 
tion”—what a power! You know, dear friends, we 
do not have to die physically and wait until the great 
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resurrection morning before we know something of the 
power of his resurrection. There are things that die 
in us as Christians that need, oh, so sorely, the reviv- 
ing breath of that wondrous resurrection power! I 
am thinking of two things especially, that are so 
necessary to fruitful service—devotion, and enthusiasm. 
Long ago Sir Isaac Watts wrote: 

“Hosannas languish on our tongues and our devo- 
tion dies.” And in another stanza, “Our souls, how 
heavily they go, to reach eternal joys.” 

I remember a time when my devotion died. I do 
not like to think about those months. How persistent 
I was in defending myself, in saying over and over, 
“I do not have time, I do not have time to read my 
Bible and pray.” But, dear women, since then I have 
found that devotion to our Lord is not a matter of 
time but of our attitude to him, and, if we truly love 
him, we will keep tryst, and if some days find us so 
burdened that we have not ome free moment, yet our 
hearts will be constantly lifted to him, and he will 
understand! Was your devotion died? Then cry out 
with Paul, ‘Give me to know the power of his resur- 
rection that my devotion may live again!” 
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“But warm, sweet, tender, even yet, 
A present help is he, 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee.” 

And how about our enthusiasm, that subtle, elusive 
quality of spirit that is so necessary to the life of any 
great cause? Do we wear the “garment of praise” as 
we go about the tasks of our Auxiliary? or, are we 
weighted down by “the spirit of heaviness’? En- 
thusiasm is defined as “ardent zeal’’—and listen, dear 
women, it is as catching as measles! No Auxiliary can 
live a day without enthusiasm in the heart of at least 
one of its members. Has your enthusiasm died? Has 
the Lord’s work grown a bit irksome? Do you dread 
the task instead of rejoicing in it? Then, at this 
beautiful resurrection season will you pray again with 
Paul, the aged—“That J may know him and the power 
of his resurrection!” 

“Come Holy Spirit, heavenly dove, 
With all thy quickening powers, 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
In these cold hearts of ours!” 








Programs Programs Programs ! 
THREE VARIETIES 


Auxiliary Year Book of Programs for 1929-30. 


Here are two sets of twelve programs each. One 
for the Auxiliary and one for the Circle meetings. 
They bring to you inspiration, through the devotional 
leaflet for each month, and a wider vision as the 
women of our church study the Church’s work which 
begins at our own doorsteps and stretches to the far 
horizon where the sun rises on distant lands. They 
are, however, tentative programs, presented for adap- 
tion to local needs and for augmenting from the cur- 
rent Survey and church publications. Literature is 
sent each month to subscribers. 


Business Woman’s Circle Programs for 1929-30. 


A folder of twelve monthly topics, especially pre- 
pared for Business Women’s Circles, gives a view of 
every department of the Church’s work. The folder 
itself will contain the subjects for study and space for 
the leaders of the programs. 


A package of literature will be sent each month to 
those subscribing; a packet composed of a devotional, 
informational leaflets, and suggestions for carrying 
out the program. 





Girl’s Circle Programs for 1929-30. 


Two folders are prepared for girls, one for the 
Senior Circle and one for the Junior Circle. These 
folders give twelve subjects for a year’s study. 

Each month, for the topic under discussion, mate- 
rial is sent out which includes a devotional, a playlet 
and the necessary leaflets to carry out the program 
in detail. 


PRICE LIsT. 
Auxiliary Program Literature for one year__-_- $1.00 
Circle Program Literature for one year___---_-~- 1.00 
Auxiliary and Circle Literature sent together in 
one peredt, for Ont yond... nnn esce 1.50 
Table Literature for free distribution-___.--_- 1.00 


Program Literature for Business Women’s Circles 1.00 
Folder of Program Topics for Business Women’s 


CINE eiienidecns mca cncheknendbbabbepnnn 02 
Senior Girl’s Circle literature for year_____-_-~- 1.00 
Junior Girl’s Circle Literature for year__.._-__- 1.00 
Folder of Program Topics for Senior Girl’s Cir- 

WE astiniiie ncn cecsinhadncdstbomasmeken 02 
Folder of Program Topics for Junior Girl’s Cir- 

CD ctenwtiiccnnchosandneninbnnoumenen .02 


Order now, from 


DEPARTMENT OF WoOMAN’sS WorkK, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. &., 
270-277 Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Mrs. W. M. Baker, Secretary of Literature, Wilmington Presbyterial— 
“T’ll help you put over the largest canvass we’ve ever had.” 














The Value of Organization 


By MRS. W 


NE of the greatest facts in the history of the 
world is the coming of the Holy Spirit in his 
fulness on the day of Pentecost, when he came 

as a rushing, mighty wind, and in cloven tongues of 
flame sat upon the heads of the Apostles. Since that 
time, even into the present, he has exerted an ever- 
widening, ever-deepening influence on ihe lives of 
men and women, and he has borne an ever-increasing 
impress on the history of nations and governments. 
He has swept thousands, yes, millions, into Christ’s 
Church through regeneration and baptism. He has 
turned towns and communities upside down; has held 
revivals alike in city halls and temples of Jupiter; 
has carried the gospel ringing through noisy streets 
and quiet country places; has sent preachers and saints 
and martyrs singing to their death. He has given 
renewed potency and power to the Great Commission, 
sending the same marvelous message through the cen- 
turies, in changing ways and by changing means. 

The All-seeing Eye, looking downward, 
saw that the dissemination of the gospel 
would never be accomplished, humanly 
speaking, by ‘solitary men, going from 
place to place on foot, or by poor means 
of travel, and depending on single tongues 
to tell the story. And so the Holy Spirit 
organized the Church and through the 
Church commissioned Paul to the work, 
knighting him with the sword of the Spirit. 
Through difficulties and dangers the Holy Spirit 
led Paul, weak and weary in body, but ablaze with 
the Spirit of Christ. At Perga, Pamphylia, Derbe 
and on to Corinth and Ephesus, at Antioch and 
upon the seven hills of Rome, below the classic 
Parthenon, Paul lighted from the flaming torch 
of his enthusiasm and zeal candle after candle and 
bound them together into churches. So we have the 
divine sanction for organization. Paul the theologian 
and organizer, bound the Church together under direct 
and divine guidance, by vision and dream and revela- 
tion. 

Let us look for a moment at the many organization@? 
which have wrought such changes in the every-day life 
of men. Organization has cleared the wilderness to 
turn it into fertile fields; has built churches and 
homes and schools under an orderly government. Or- 
ganization has raised great edifices, until, instead of 
the seven wonders of the world of the old times, there 
are millions of wonders in the world around us. 
Through organization and team work the air has been 
peopled with flying machines and the depth of the sea 
with submarines, organization has conquered half the 
diseases known to our forefathers; has given luxury 
to millions such as was not enjoyed by kings and 
queens of ancient times. Most of our inventions were 
impossible to our ancestors because they were poorly 
organized and did not know the value of co-opera- 
tion. What has been done in the natural world can 
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be and has to some extent been done in ihe spiritual 
world. 

The question is—Has the Church lagged behind ? 
The Church today--that great body of Christians, 
variously held together and variously named, has more 
men and money, buildings and influence, than any or- 
ganization on earth. Yes, the Church has been or- 
ganized and has results to show for its organization. 

The past one hundred years has seen what we have 
been pleased to call a missionary awakening. The 
Great Commission has been whispered in the silences 
and thundered in the cities. It has been done through 
a new and dynamic power that all agree has come 
tu the Christian world. It has vitalized the Church 
at home and spread its influence abroad. When we 
look closer we find a firm foundation underlying this 
awakening—the foundation of organization, closer 
organization; more compact methods. Spirit led, the 
organized Church has been able to go forward. 

For woman, the organization of the 
Church has done much and in turn the 
women have done much within the Church. 
If it were not for the gospel of Christ, and 
that same gospel carried forward through 
organized churches, women today would be 
chained and bound by Oriental custom, 
held back by the East of seclusion and 
segregation, the East of persecution. The 
liberation of women has come through or- 
ganization, first through the Church and 
then through the organization of women 
within the Church, as auxiliary to its ac- 
tivities and co-operative in its great de- 
signs and plans, voicing its grand appeals 
and sending to the farthest land the gospel 
of peace. 

Through the centuries we may find a noble galaxy 
of women. In the days of Christ there were those 
noble women who ministered to him, who were last 
at the Cross and first at the Tomb. Through the New 
Testament live Dorcas and Lydia and the train that 
come after. Then down through the ages we may 
choose a few, Theresa, the type of divine aceticism; 
Monica, the mother of St. Augustine; Joan of Arc; 
Bertha, the Queen of the Saxons, who brought Chris- 
tianity to her husband and nation. 

But changing times bring changing methods. No 
longer do queens lead and people follow by the thou- 
sands. Modern business has new and different ways 
of putting things over. With the impetus of organi- 
zation women have advanced and have risen to spiritual 
heights and more effective work. The work of the 
local organization in the Southern Presbyterian Church 
was blest but the wider organization of all the women 
has been thrice blest. 

Where the scattered few missionary societies gave 
pennies and counted by dollars, the gifts of the 
women now have reached over a million and a half. 
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From those scattered societies there has developed a 
body of earnest women, moving steadily forward to 
a definite goal; women informed on missionary sub- 
jects and trained for service. They go to Montreat 
and other Summer Conferences, for training, by the 
hundreds, and enroll on the correspondence courses 
offered by the Training School in Richmond, learn- 
ing to meet modern needs with modern methods. 
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Learning and being, thinking and doing, that is the 
work of the women of the Church, and through or- 
ganization, the handmaidens of the Church today 
bring gifts of love and duty, service and sacrifice, 
money and lives, the treasure which neither moth 
nor dust can corrupt. This treasure is beyond the 
danger of earthly loss because held so and kept so by 
the power that is in Christ Jesus. 





The Acts 


Bible Study for 1929-30 


with April Ist, is “Life Challenges from the 

* Risen Christ,” by Miss Janie McGaughey. This 

book includes two plans for studying “The Acts,” each 
given in twelve lessons. 


“Pivotal Events’”—twelve historical studies which 
present Challenges from the Risen Christ as He di- 
rected the work of establishing the early Church 
through His witnesses. These are based on the studies 
given by Miss McGaughey in the Normal Bible Class 
at Montreat last summer. 

“Character Studies”—twelve studies of selected wit- 
nesses whose lives contributed definitely to the work 
of establishing the Church. Miss Margaret Encgle’s 
chart plan for Character studies, as presented at Con- 
ferences last summer, is included here. 

“Studies in the Book of Acts,” by Miss Grace Saxe, 
has been very popular with the Auxiliaries in past 
years. This book is also available for use and in- 
cludes Mrs. Poindexter’s Acrostic on the Book of Acts. 


The plan of united Bible study, which has been 


T= new text book in the Auxiliaries, beginning 


followed for the last two years, has yielded rich re- 
sults in increased interest in Bible study. There is 
an added enthusiasm and a sense of unity and fellow- 
ship in following a plan of studying the same Book 
that is being studied by thousands of women during 
the same year. It is the earnest hope of the Spiritual 
Life Department of the Auxiliary, that the women 
may adopt for their Bible study the Book chosen for 
the year. Many groups have already studied The 
Acts, but they will find a deeper and more vital in- 


terest if the study of Luke is followed by the study ] ‘ — 


of Luke’s other book, The Acts. 

There is a need in the Church today for an increase 
in personal evangelism. We need more earnest and 
faithful personal witnesses and a study of the Book 
whose theme is “Witnessing,” will yield fruitage in 
this much needed avenue of service. 

If you have not ordered your copy of the study 
book, be sure to do so at once. Both “Life Chal- 
lenges from the Risen Christ” and “Studies in the 
Book of Acts” sell for 25c. Order from The Depart- 
ment of Woman’s Work. 
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Auxiliary Calendar for April 


| Annual Budget of local Auxiliary adopted. 
Presbyterial report to Synodical Recording Secretary—April 5th. 
Synodical Recording Secretary’s report to St. Louis office—April 10th. 


Select delegates to Montreat and Summer Conferences. Make hotel reservations. 
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A Plan and a Colored Conference 


Putting the Bible in the Home 


(The following has been compiled from the report of Mrs. W. R. Carr, of Spartanburg, S. C., who has 
started a work whose results are only inadequately measured by numbers. The project has grown through 
the South Carolina Colored Conference of 1927 and 1928. It is an cutstanding piece of follow-up work which 
will not only interest but inspire.) 


by the Spirit of God, we met a small group of 

Negro women at their Old Folks’ Home and or- 
ganized a neighborhood Bible Class from which has 
developed the Palmer Week-day Bible School. Among 
the charter members were several teachers who ear- 
neatly desired to promote the study of the Word in their 
grades. They realized that, in order to do this, the 
children must be given portions of the Scripture, as 
many of them had no access to the Bible in their 
homes. 

This situation led us into a correspondence with the 
Scripture Gift Mission of Philadelphia, and to that 
fine organization we are indebted for our start in the 
distribution of Scripture to the Negroes of our state. 
As the news of free Gospels and Testaments spread, 
every school in the city and several beyond its bounds 
sent us requests for similar donations. While the 
Scripture Gift Mission was willing to furnish Testa- 
ments as a reward for the studying of the Gospels, 
it did not seem fair. after three hundred and sixty- 
five had been delivered, to call upon them to donate 
any more Testaments in such limited territory, so my 
husband and I had the privilege of assuming the en- 
tire expense of further distribution, payine for all or- 
ders to the Scripture Gift Mission and later to the 
American Bible Society. 

Our plan for distribution is somewhat similar to 
that used bv the Scripture Gift Mission. When a re- 
sponsible person wishes to teach the Bible in the 
schoolroom or to organize a class, we furnish the Gos- 
nels and offer Testaments as rewards for the reading 
of the entire book and the memorizing of several 
passages. The distributor sends us the names of the 
persons who have met the requirements. with their 
memory verses, and Testaments are then forwarded for 
delivery. 

And, so, when the 1927 Colored Conference met, 
with Mrs. Carr as their Bible teacher, the delegates 
adopted her plan for stimulating interest in the study 
of the Word in their own communities. Mrs. Carr 
offered to supply the portions of Scripture which 
would be needed. 

Figures are inadequate to show results, but they will 
give you some idea of the scope of their work. Dur- 
ing the year, seventy-nine Bible classes reported to us, 
3,292 Gospels were used as text books, and 722 per- 
sons earned Testaments. 

Quotations from hundreds of appreciative letters 
may serve to show the spirit inspired by the confer- 
ence. A woman who sent in a number of records of 
completed work with remarks under the memory verse 


F's: years ago, directed in a very definite way 


such as, Willie Smith, boy scholar, or Harry Smith, 
Deacon, writes: “I am trying to make every effort 
toward the Bible school and family altars among my 
people. The Conference was so great to me. It did 
me so much good.” Splendid reports came from the 
Effingham Bible Class teacher. “I can’t get through 
telling what a meeting we had. I am still working 
for Christ, eager, grateful for the Word.” Listen to 
the joyous echo from Edisto—‘Old men and women 
are carried away with my class.” 

A delegate from Pendleton, who organized a group 
of boys and girls, wrote to Mrs. Carr—“I went to the 
Conference for the first time, but God being my helper, 
I shall not miss another, as I gained so much there 
in a way to help Christianize our community among 
the young people.” A public school teacher of Union 
expressed the desire to devote her entire time to reli- 
gious work among the boys and girls. ‘The children 
are simply wild over the Gospels and, sad to say, 
many of them had none in their homes. I ask your 
prayers that I may grow stronger and be endued with 
power and wisdom so that I will be instrumental in 
bringing the World to Christ.” 

A remarkable record was made by a Columbia 
woman who distributed 131 Gospels and during the 
year delivered an equal number of Testaments for 
completed work. She stated with one set of papers— 
“We are sending in twenty-four this week. The Lord 
is with us and we are rejoicing to do His will.” 

Interest was sustained in the conference throughout 
the year by means of prayers and the work of the 
delegates who were encouraged by letters from the 
beloved President and her assistants and the kindly 
co-operation of the local Auxiliaries. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 1928 Chris- 
tian Conference for Colored Women at Columbia 
opened with an enrollment of 123 delegates. In- 
spirational addresses and lovely music, the spirit of 
love, and a fresh realization of the power of Christ 
to draw all men unto Him, made the conference a 
mountain-top experience and so the delegates of the 
1928 Christian Conference have gone forth to bring 
friends and neighbors to the Saviour. So far, seventy- 
nine have reported Bible classes and 3,677 Gospels 
have been given out in five months time. We hope to 
pass the 5,000 mark before the next conference. 

A woman of Easley who distributed ninety Gospels 
in August wrote for ninety more explaining—“I find 
that there are many homes without the Gospel and I 
do not know any better way than to give a Gospel to 
every home. I am doing all I can to spread the work 
of the Conference.” 
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Auxiliary Literature in China 


Miss Rebecca Wilson, in 
her work at Chekiang, China, 
writes concerning the Year 
Book literature which she has 
been receiving—‘I would like 
to express my deep gratitude 
for the literature which you 
have been sending me. I do 
appreciate this. Each time 
the literature comes it is read 
and parts adapted to use, with the prayer that more 
and more its wonderful lessons and helps will be used 
to greater advantage.” 


Two Pictures 


Two Auxiliary pictures come to us from_Mrs. T. D. 
Murphy, former missionary to Korea, now at work 
in Midland, Texas. 


She tells first of a group of happy Korean women 
as they crowded into her home for a Korean Auxiliary 
meeting and social. With their babies on their backs, 
they were ready to enjoy the vases of purple and white 
iris decorating the room, and the refreshments. Their 
happy, Christian faces glowed with love for one an- 
other as they gathered for a few hours of something 
beyond the daily toil of the household. 


Now that Mrs. Murphy is a home missionary, she 
again finds herself in the midst of a group of con- 
secrated women in Midland, Tex.; forty women. gath- 
ered from the four corners of our continent, represent- 
ing, Canada, Texas, California and Pennsylvania. 
They have in a short time grown from an initial 
seven and hope to soon make their forty, sixty. A 
wide-awake group! 





Ourselves 
Try This at Your Social 


“A woman who knows how 
to avoid ruts, suggests mis- 
sionary leaflets as occasional 
place cards for regular meet- 
ings. Let every member locate 
her place by a leaflet on which 
her name is written. Note ab- 
sentees and have their leaflets 
carried to them by women who 
will make them wish that they 
had been there, and who will interest them in the 
next meeting and tell them about the work. If a per- 
sonal call is not possible in every case, mail the leaflet 
with a note from the president or some other officer.”— 
Katherine Scherer Cronk, in The Missionary Review 


of the World. 


Auxiliary Examinations! 


At a board meeting of the Salem, Virginia, Auxili- 
ary, each Circle chairman was given a list of ques- 
tions taken from the Synodical book just studied. The 
same could be done for all mission study. 

The chairman then passed on the questions to the 
members of her circle, who studied them thoroughly. 
And so, when the next Auxiliary meeting time came, 
there was a written, competitive examination held, 
which not only increased the knowledge of the Auxili- 
ary, but caused much amusement. Odd-numbered cir- 
cles were pitted against even-numbered circles. The 
winners were rewarded with bags of pop corn.—Daisy 
E. Hix. 





‘Pack 


OU have heard of “good things done up in small 

packages”, haven’t you? The Department of 

Woman’s Work has carefully selected packages 
of good things in literature for almost every need in 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

The “Organization Package” (Price 35c) contains 
every helpful leaflet on the Woman’s Auxiliary. It is 
especially valuable to the President and to the newly 
organized Auxiliary. 

The enclosures in the “Prayer Package” (Price 10c) 
are changed quarterly. These are selected carefully by 
the Spiritual Life Department and will prove an in- 
spiration to the devotional leader, the Circle Chairman, 
or any individual member of the Auxiliary. 

“Spiritual Life Packages” (Price*10c) are selected 
primarily for the Spiritual Life Secretary and give helps 
on tithing, family altars, worship, prayer bands, and 
prayer. 

“Packages of Literature for the Treasurer” (Price 


99 
ages 


10c) contain a leaflet on the budget, a record book, 
circle blank, pledge card, offering envelope, blessing 
box and other practical material. 

“Christian Social Service Packages” contain leaflets 
on all phases of that cause. (Price 15c.) 

“Packages for the Secretary of Literature” (3c post- 
age) bring fliers, advertisements, the Auxiliary calendar, 
free literature and catalogues. 

For the Secretaries of Foreign Missions, Home Mis- 
sions, Young People’s Work, and Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief, a package of free literature will 
be sent for 3c postage. These packages contain leaflets 
carefully selected by our four Executive Secretaries and 
familiarize the Secretaries in the Auxiliaries with their 
duties in connection with the cause which they represent. 

Order now from 
THE DEPARTMENT OF WOMAN’S WORK 
270-277 FieLp BUILDING, 
St. Lovuts. Mo. 
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A Spiritual Audit 


By R. E. MAGILL, Secretary 


N OUTSTANDING leader in the field of Re- 
ligious Education, who directs a highly organ- 
ized religious educational agency, voiced a con- 


viction and a fear that is growing in the minds of 


all who are in touch with the craze for 
multiplying machinery and _ organiza- 
tions in religious work. This leader 
said in a recent report: 

“It is highly important that our con- 
trolling purpose shall be spiritual at- 
tainments. We must keep constantly 
before us the goals and objectives for 
which all our time and efforts are ex- 
pended, and frequently check up on our- 
selves with respect to results accom- 
plished. There is danger in our or- 
ganizational efficiency. We may be- 
come so engrossed in the development 
and efficient workings of our complex 
and highly specialized organization that 
we fail for the moment to realize the 
supreme importance of those great spirit- 
ual concepts revealed by the Master 
Teacher. Unless our highest quest is 
to know God’s will, and our supreme 
purpose to do His will, we will fail. 
however great our intellectual and ma- 
terial resources. ‘Not by might, nor by 
power. but by my spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts.’ ” 

Our Church has followed the trend 
in creating new organizations and pro- 
jecting new programs until we are lost 
in a maze of machinery. Apparently we 
have come to depend too largely upon organization, as 
such, to carry forward the work of the Kingdom of 
God. It is time we were making a spiritual audit to 
discover why our work is so sterile in spiritual results. 
It is difficult to appraise spiritual results in statistical 
terms, but no other standard of measurement reveals 
the facts we must know to properly appraise our work. 
The reports to the Assembly of 1928 showed the ad- 
dition of only 19,647 persons on profession of faith. 
We must go back nine years to find a year showing 
such small results in the basic work of the Church, 
which is soul-winning. Eleven months of the present 
Church year are behind us, and while full reports are 
not available, there is reason ta fear we are coming to 





the close of another unfruitful year in the great task 
of soul-winning as measured by our obligation. 
THe Acip TEst 
Another acid test of the spiritual virility of a com- 
=s munion is the gifts of the membership 
to the work of the Church. The reports 
from Treasurers of Benevolent Causes 
in the Assembly, Synod, and Presby- 
teries show a distressing slump as com- 
pared with former years. The Benevol- 
ent Agencies have borrowed funds to 
pay workers their monthly salaries to 
an extent that is alarming. The As- 
sembly Agencies owed on March Ist 
$586,740, due to slow returns from 
churches. The Assembly Agencies re- 
ceived during the past eleven months for 
Budget items $1,283,325. This is a 
slump of $154,550, compared with the 
same period of the previous year. If 
the budget approved by the Assembly is 
raised, we must secure between March 
Ist and March 3lst, $1,315.098. The 
Assembly directs that appropriations 
for the next year be based upon average 
receipts for two preceding years. If 
there is not an amazing increase in of- 
ferings by March 31st, appropriations 
must be reduced to a degree that will 
cripple the work of the agencies, dis- 
credit our Church, and retard the on- 
going of the Kingdom. 

Over against this distressing sum- 
mary of achievements, we show a picture 
of a marvelously complete (and complicated ) piece 
of Church organization. If the local church fol- 
lows the injunctions of the higher Church courts 
and agencies, it will set up the following councils 
or committees: School of Missions, Men’s Work, 
Stewardship, Country Church, Sunday School, and 
Young People’s Work. It will also name repre- 
sentatives of the Assembly, Synodical and Presbyterial 
Agencies to act as connecting links between the Agen- 
cies and the organizations in the local church. The 
Progressive Program organization requests the appoint- 
ment of a representative for each of the seven de- 
partments of the program, and these appointees may 
serve, in part, as representatives of the agencies. The 
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complete set-up of all these committees and councils 
would require about forty people, and if the pastor 
keeps them all functioning, the query arises when will 
he have time for study, for pastoral visiting, and for 
preaching the Word, the supreme task to which he 
has dedicated his life. The churches are also requested 
to observe twenty special days and weeks. 

We have 709 churches with twenty-five members 
and under. We have 1,497 churches with a mem- 
bership under fifty; 1,853 churches have a member- 
ship of less than 100 members. We have only 1,173 
churches with a membership of over 100. All these 
figures are recorded in the Assembly’s minutes. It 
is apparent we have a cumbersome and expensive or- 
ganization which cannot be operated in an average 
church, and its successful operation in the exceptional 
church has not yet been demonstrated. 


THe AssEMBLY SHOULD LEAD 


The remedy should start with the Assembly. which 
has multiplied agencies and machinery until it has 
almost abdicated its constitutional authority, and the 
cost of operating the machinery is a frightful tax on 
the benevolent funds of the Church. This year the 
‘Assembly Agencies must take $87,500 out of the 
benevolent funds for the support of promotional agen- 
cies, the Country Church department and the Com- 
mittee on Assembly’s Work. This amount must be 
paid in full regardless of the great slump in benevol- 
lent offerings, and it was necessary to borrow from 
banks to meet this heavy demand. Organization within 
reasonable limits is necessary, and placing definite 
duties on individuals has a Biblical basis, and, the ac- 
ceptance of assigned tasks is a personal obligation in 
civic, social and economic society as well: as in the 
church. We hold that our form of church organization 
and government is scriptural, and that the minister of 
the Word, the ruling elder, and the deacon have their 
duties clearly defined in the Bible. If these officials 
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functioned 100%, we should probably need no further 
supervising or promotional organization in a local 
church. We face the fact that, for the most part, they 
function in a lame, half-hearted fashion, and we are 
justified in seeking for a simple, but Biblical agency 
which can be operated in churches of every size and 
condition, and without orders or action on the part of 
a higher ecclesiastical court. 

A “Church Council” is therefore suggested, in place 
of the multitude of organizations now proposed, which 
shall be constituted of representatives of the six regu- 
lar organizations in the church. The powers of this 
body are purely advisory, and no legislative or execu- 
tive functions can be assumed or exercised. The repre- 
sentatives of all the organizations in the church would 
bring their problems to the Church Council, and a cor- 
related program would be worked out which would 
present the whole work of the whole Church and as- 
sign definite responsibilities to organizations and in- 
dividuals. If we follow the book, all its conclusions 
and findings must have the approval of the Session. 
This Church Council should study the welfare of the 
Church as a whole, and should advise as to the pro- 
gram and activities of every organization of the 
Church. Above all things else, it should endeavor to 
hold the Church true to its spiritual mission, and 
should lead the membership in a deepened spiritual 
experience and an effort to win souls for the Kingdom. 
Another great purpose would be to turn the member- 
ship to a dependence upon the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and not upon man-made plans and organiza- 
tions. 

With such a simple form of organization, with em- 
phasis always upon spiritual objectives, and a glowing 
evangelistic spirit, we might with quiet confidence 
claim the blessings promised to those who know and 
do God’s will. 

That the suggested form of organization may be 
visualized, it is presented in chart form, below. 
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A Spiritual Audit 


By R. E. MAGILL, Secretary 


ligious Education, who directs a highly organ- 

ized religious educational agency, voiced a con- 
viction and a fear that is growing in the minds ma 
all who are in touch with the craze for 
multiplying machinery and _ organiza- 
tions in religious work. This leader 
said in a recent report: 

“Tt is highly important that our con- 
trolling purpose shall be spiritual at- 
tainments. We must keep constantly 
before us the goals and objectives for 
which all our time and efforts are ex- 
pended, and frequently check up on our- 
selves with respect to results accom- 
plished. There is danger in our or- 
ganizational efficiency. We may _ be- 
come so engrossed in the development 
and efficient workings of our complex 
and highly specialized organization that 
we fail for the moment to realize the 
supreme importance of those great spirit- 
ual concepts revealed by the Master 
Teacher. Unless our highest quest is 
to know God’s will, and our supreme 
purpose to do His will, we will fail. 
however great our intellectual and ma- 
terial resources. ‘Not by might, nor by 
power. but by my spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts.’ ” 

Our Church has followed the trend 
in creating new organizations and pro- 
jecting new programs until we are lost 
in a maze of machinery. Apparently we 
have come to depend too largely upon organization, as 
such, to carry forward the work of the Kingdom of 
God. It is time we were making a spiritual audit to 
discover why our work is so sterile in spiritual results. 
It is difficult to appraise spiritual results in statistical 
terms, but no other standard of measurement reveals 
the facts we must know to properly appraise our work. 
The reports to the Assembly of 1928 showed the ad- 
dition of only 19,647 persons on profession of faith. 
We must go back nine years to find a year showing 
such small results in the basic work of the Church, 
which is soul-winning. Eleven months of the present 
Church year are behind us, and while full reports are 
not available, there is reason ta fear we are coming to 
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the close of another unfruitful year in the great task 
of soul-winning as measured by our obligation. 
Tue Acip TEst 
Another acid test of the spiritual virility of a com- 
==" munion is the gifts of the membership 
to the work of the Church. The reports 
from Treasurers of Benevolent Causes 
in the Assembly, Synod, and Presby- 
teries show a distressing slump as com- 
pared with former years. The Benevol- 
ent Agencies have borrowed funds to 
pay workers their monthly salaries to 
an extent that is alarming. The As- 
sembly Agencies owed on March Ist 
$586,740, due to slow returns from 
churches. The Assembly Agencies re- 
ceived during the past eleven months for 
Budget items $1,283,325. This is a 
slump of $154,550, compared with the 
same period of the previous year. If 
the budget approved by the Assembly is 
raised, we must secure between March 
Ist and March 31st, $1,315.098. The 
Assembly directs that appropriations 
for the next year be based upon average 
receipts for two preceding years. If 
there is not an amazing increase in of- 
ferings by March 31st, appropriations 
must be reduced to a degree that will 
cripple the work of the agencies, dis- 
credit our Church, and retard the on- 
going of the Kingdom. 

Over against this distressing sum- 
mary of achievements, we show a picture 
of a marvelously complete (and complicated) piece 
of Church organization. If the local church fol- 
lows the injunctions of the higher Church courts 
and agencies, it will set up the following councils 
or committees: School of Missions, Men’s Work, 
Stewardship, Country Church, Sunday School, and 
Young People’s Work. It will also name repre- 
sentatives of the Assembly, Synodical and Presbyterial 
Agencies to act as connecting links between the Agen- 
cies and the organizations in the local church. The 
Progressive Program organization requests the appoint- 
ment of a representative for each of the seven de- 
partments of the program, and these appointees may 
serve, in part, as representatives of the agencies. The 
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complete set-up of all these committees and councils 
would require about forty people, and if the pastor 
keeps them all functioning, the query arises when will 
he have time for study, for pastoral visiting, and for 
preaching the Word, the supreme task to which he 
has dedicated his life. The churches are also requested 
to observe twenty special days and weeks. 

We have 709 churches with twenty-five members 
and under. We have 1,497 churches with a mem- 
bership under fifty; 1,853 churches have a member- 
ship of less than 100 members. We have only 1,173 
churches with a membership of over 100. All these 
figures are recorded in the Assembly’s minutes. It 
is apparent we have a cumbersome and expensive or- 
ganization which cannot be operated in an average 
church, and its successful operation in the exceptional 
church has not yet been demonstrated. 


THe AssEMBLY SHOULD LEAD 


The remedy should start with the Assembly. which 
has multiplied agencies and machinery until it has 
almost abdicated its constitutional authority, and the 
cost of operating the machinery is a frightful tax on 
the benevolent funds of the Church. This year the 
‘Assembly Agencies must take $87,500 out of the 
benevolent funds for the support of promotional agen- 
cies, the Country Church department and the Com- 
mittee on Assembly’s Work. This amount must be 
paid in full regardless of the great slump in benevol- 
lent offerings, and it was necessary to borrow from 
banks to meet this heavy demand. Organization within 
reasonable limits is necessary, and placing definite 
duties on individuals has a Biblical basis, and, the ac- 
ceptance of assigned tasks is a personal obligation in 
civic, social and economic society as well as in the 
church. We hold that our form of church organization 
and government is scriptural, and that the minister of 
the Word, the ruling elder, and the deacon have their 
duties clearly defined in the Bible. If these officials 
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functioned 100%, we should probably need no further 
supervising or promotional organization in a local 
church. We face the fact that, for the most part, they 
function in a lame, half-hearted fashion, and we are 
justified in seeking for a simple, but Biblical agency 
which can be operated in churches of every size and 
condition, and without orders or action on the part of 
a higher ecclesiastical court. 

A “Church Council” is therefore suggested, in place 
of the multitude of organizations now proposed, which 
shall be constituted of representatives of the six regu- 
lar organizations in the church. The powers of this 
body are purely advisory, and no legislative or execu- 
tive functions can be assumed or exercised. The repre- 
sentatives of all the organizations in the church would 
bring their problems to the Church Council, and a cor- 
related program would be worked out which would 
present the whole work of the whole Church and as- 
sign definite responsibilities to organizations and in- 
dividuals. If we follow the book, all its conclusions 
and findings must have the approval of the Session. 
This Church Council should study the welfare of the 
Church as a whole, and should advise as to the pro- 
gram and activities of every organization of the 
Church. Above all things else, it should endeavor to 
hold the Church true to its spiritual mission, and 
should lead the membership in a deepened spiritual 
experience and an effort to win souls for the Kingdom. 
Another great purpose would be to turn the member- 
ship to a dependence upon the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and not upon man-made plans and organiza- 
tions. 

With such a simple form of organization, with em- 
phasis always upon spiritual objectives, and a glowing 
evangelistic spirit, we might with quiet confidence 
claim the blessings promised to those who know and 
do God’s will. 

That the suggested form of organization may be 
visualized, it is presented in chart form, below. 
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Vacation Church Schools 


By R. E. MAGILL, Secretary 


UR Church made a most remarkable record in _— 

the increase in the number of Vacation Schools [F 

held last summer and in the character of work 
done. In 1927 we had reports of 217 schools held, 
with an enrollment of about 16,000. In 1928 we have 
reports showing 437 schools held, with an enrollment 
of 38,600. In 1927 the Publication Committee sent 
out twenty-four workers to head up this enterprise 
and in 1928 thirty-eight workers were used. The 
standard program for these schools was used very 
largely and great stress was placed upon memoriza- 
tion of the catechisms, Bible verses and hymns. Dur- 
ing June, July and August the Publication Committee 
was called upon for 284 Bibles and 1,158 Testaments 
for the perfect recitation of catechisms and practically 
all of these were used in Vacation Church Schools. 
The schools operated from two to six weeks and in ex- 
ceptional cases eight and ten -week schools were held. 
Intensive courses in the Bible, in Church History and 
in Missions were given and more instruction was given 
than is possible in the limited time available in Sun- 
day school during a six-months’ period. 

In many cases the trained leaders in charge put on 
one unit training classes at night and a large number 
of workers made credits which apply on their effort to 
win a diploma in the Teacher Training Course. 

In some Presbyteries the Evangelist or Home Mis- 
sion Superintendent co-operated and arranged for 
evangelistic services at night with the teachers as most 
valuable assistants in house to house visitation and 
in personal evangelism. 

The fruitage was seen in many professions of faith 
and in the quickening of the spiritual life of whole 
communities. 








For the summer of 1929, enlarged plans are being 
made and it is hoped that we will go far beyond 1928 
in the number of schools held and in the fruitfulness 
of the work done. 


Full instructions as to the set-up of Vacation Church 
Schools and a list of the material needed for operating 
a Standard School are found in leaflets furnished by 
the Publication Committee. 

Write to Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia, for copies 
of free leaflets. 


Vacation Church School, Whitesburg, Ky., 1928. 
Rev. O. V. Caudill in charge. 








COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR PUBLICATION 
; AND SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION 

Receipts from April 1, 1927, to March 1, 1928—11 months... . $84,164.00 

Receipts from April 1, 1928, to March 1, 1929—11 months.... 71,779.00 


Decrease for 11 months as compared with 1927-1928..... $12,385.00 
Needed by March 31 to complete budget $27,185.00. 


sik R. E. MAGILL, Treasurer. 





